Anatomy of a Civil War 


Anatomy of a Civil War demonstrates the destructive nature of war, rang- 
ing from the physical destruction to a range of psychosocial problems 
to the detrimental effects on the environment. Despite such horrific 
aspects of war, evidence suggests that civil war is likely to generate 
multilayered outcomes. To examine the transformative aspects of civil 
war, Mehmet Gurses draws on an original survey conducted in Turkey, 
where a Kurdish armed group, the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), 
has been waging an intermittent insurgency for Kurdish self-rule since 
1984. Findings from a probability sample of 2,100 individuals randomly 
selected from three major Kurdish-populated provinces in the eastern 
part of Turkey, coupled with insights from face-to-face in-depth inter- 
views with dozens of individuals affected by violence, provide evidence 
for the multifaceted nature of exposure to violence during civil war. 
Just as the destructive nature of war manifests itself in various forms 
and shapes, wartime experiences can engender positive attitudes toward 
women, create a culture of political activism, and develop secular values 
at the individual level. Nonetheless, changes in gender relations and 
the rise of a secular political culture appear to be primarily shaped by 
wartime experiences interacting with insurgent ideology. 


Mehmet Gurses is Associate Professor of Political Science at Florida 
Atlantic University. 
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Preface 


Over the course of the past four decades, much has changed in Turkey 
and the Middle East. Despite a dubious beginning, the Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (PKK), which in the 1970s could best be described as just another 
Kurdish group formed by a few adventurous college students, has man- 
aged to grow into one of the most powerful substate actors in Turkey and 
beyond. It has come to present the most serious challenge to the Turkish 
state since its foundation in 1923. Moreover, through the PKK’s offshoots 
or groups it has inspired in neighboring Syria and Iraq, it has become the 
United States’ most effective on-the-ground ally in the fight against radical 
Islamism. 

Significantly, it has become a “social movement industry,” engendering 
several nonviolent organizations at both the local and national levels. It 
has given rise to the Peoples’ Democratic Party (HDP), which received 
support from millions of Kurds as well as a minority of Turkish liberals 
and leftists in the June 7, 2015 elections, and won 80 seats in the 550- 
seat national assembly. Its fraternal party, the Peace and Democracy Party 
(BDP), swept the polls in the Kurdish-dominated East in the 2014 munici- 
pal elections. The insurgency has also stimulated a number of women’s 
groups with radical feminist agendas and has laid the groundwork for local 
committees to be formed and effectively participate in their localities. This 
book is an attempt to explore the social and political outcomes of the PKK 
insurgency that has fundamentally changed the Kurdish society. In a larger 
sense, however, Anatomy of a Civil War is about the transformative aspects 
of armed conflict, and I thus hope to tie the Kurdish case to the larger lit- 
erature on war and change. 


x Preface 


While the journey of this book has been long and arduous, it has also 
been life-changing for me. This has been a work in the making for quite 
some time as I was struggling to make sense of my own personal transfor- 
mation. Over the past few years, as I revisited Kurdish cities and towns in 
eastern Turkey, conversed with hundreds of people who suffered because 
of the armed conflict, listened to personal, intimate, touching, and pain- 
ful stories of many who had lost their daughters, sons, sisters, brothers, 
or friends, I came to realize that the conflict dynamics have created an 
insistent personality, demanding, not begging, for justice, in spite of the 
physical and psychosocial costs the three-decade insurgency has produced. 
Importantly, Kurdish women who not so long ago were largely “absent” 
from the public life had risen to be mayors, parliamentarians, party lead- 
ers, and fighters. They were asserting themselves not just as Kurds but 
also as women. Religion was being redefined; fewer people were referring 
to Islam in identifying themselves. People from all walks of life, educated 
and illiterates and urbanities and peasants alike, were constantly making 
references to such modern concepts as “democracy,” “liberty,” and “gender 
equality.” Despite, at times, the lack of a deep understanding of what such 
concepts actually entailed, this picture was emerging from a region where 
unspeakable atrocities were being committed on a daily basis at the hands 
of sworn enemies of the above-mentioned notions, radical Islamists. 

First and foremost, I am appreciative of the dozens of Kurdish women 
and men who agreed to share their painful experiences with me. Listening 
to their stories was both difficult and transformational. As the words fail to 
properly convey my gratitude, I respectfully take a bow before your pain 
and resolve. 

This research project would not have been possible without the invalu- 
able help and contributions of many I proudly deem as my mentors, col- 
leagues, and friends. While I received no major external grants for this 
research, I was fortunate to obtain some internal support from my insti- 
tution, Florida Atlantic University. Specifically, the sabbatical leave I was 
granted in Fall semester 2015 provided me with the time necessary to 
refine my arguments and travel to Canada, Belgium, and Turkey to gather 
face-to-face interview data. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude to two individuals, Zeki Mert and Erdo- 
gan Atas, who through their financial contributions facilitated this project. 
In fact, they, as two individuals who have been victimized by the very same 
conflict, typify the positive outcomes depicted in this book. Zeki Mert, who 
arrived in Canada as a refugee in the late 1990s, serves as an example of 
suffering-turned-strength. Zeki, a family man, father of three children, has 
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built a successful business in Toronto. Whereas Erdogan, despite a humble 
beginning and against all odds, has launched a lucrative business in the 
United States. Without their generous assistance, this journey would have 
been longer and more laborious. 

I am also thankful to Roni Research, a public-opinion research com- 
pany based in Istanbul, in particular to its manager, Mr. Harun Okur, for 
their time and resources in collecting the survey data that constitutes the 
main part of the empirical analysis presented in this book. My thanks also 
go to Mehmet Akdag for introducing me to Roni Research. 

I also owe a debt of gratitude to Aimee Arias, Jackie Nichols, Mirya 
Holman, Angela Nichols, Jeffrey Morton, Dukhong Kim, Kevin Wagner, 
Tim Lenz, Gail Choate, Chris William Johnson, Nicolas Rost, Nicolai 
Petrovsky, Ahmed Arif, Sertac Tekin, Heval Pektas, Recep Aslan, Himan 
Hosseini, Yousif Ismael, Kamal Soleimani, Ekrem Karakoc, Zeki Sarigil, 
Sabri Ciftci, and Murat Tezcur for offering their insights, time, and support 
during this voyage. Moreover, I would like to thank Eli, Sercan, Rengin, 
Miro, Eziz, Newzad, Ekrem, Ercan, H. Merxendi, Cengiz, Cevdet, Zeynep, 
Naif, and Nevzat for their invaluable assistance, friendship, and generos- 
ity during my visits to Canada, Belgium, and Turkey. My thanks also go to 
my editors at the University of Michigan Press for their keen interest in 
the proposal from the early stages and for their responsible and responsive 
attitudes throughout the review and publication processes. 

As I was working on the statistical parts of the book, I realized how 
lucky I had been for having a mentor like Patrick T. Brandt, who worked 
tirelessly to help us move through the zigzags of empirical analysis. John 
Booth, Michael Greig, and Andrew Enterline all have contributed to this 
project through their mentorship. Finally, as words cannot express my 
gratitude to T. David Mason, a great mentor and a true scholar, I dedicate 
this book to him. 


Introduction 


The Kurds, with an estimated population of thirty-five to forty million, 
are the fourth-largest ethnic group in the Middle East, but their division 
between Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria has turned them into ethnic minori- 
ties in all four countries. Today, they make up roughly 20 percent of the 
total populations in both Turkey and Iraq and 10 percent of the total popu- 
lations in Iran and Syria.' Their large, concentrated numbers dispersed 
across four political boundaries, coupled with repressive and assimilationist 
policies of the various governments, have resulted in numerous uprisings 
and rebellions. 

Central governments have often labeled Kurdish revolts as feudal dis- 
turbances, banditry, or an obstacle on the road to forging mononation- 
alist identities. Kurdish demands for equality have been dismissed as a 
foreign plot, a threat to the unity and order when they weren’t ruthlessly 
suppressed. In the 1960s, the Syrian security police chief in the Kurdish 
province of Haseke (Jazira) described the Kurdish question as “a malig- 
nant tumor” that required removal (Gunter 2016, ror). The Turkish offi- 
cial discourse maintains that some unspecified “foreign power(s)” is behind 
the so-called Kurdish question (Guida 2008). Further, in 1987, the Turkish 
interior minister stated that the only people prepared to call themselves 
Kurds are “militants, tool of foreign ideologies” (McDowall 2004, 433). 
Nearly three decades later, in 2014, an official of the Islamic Republic of 
Tran warned the Kurds of the danger of an independent Kurdish state and 
accused them of playing into the “enemy’s” hands.’ 

The Kurds received especially harsh treatment at the hands of the elites 
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of the new Turkish Republic. Upon the formation of modern Turkey in 
1923, a country home to more than half of the total Kurdish population, 
‘Turkey’s founding father Kemal Ataturk and his followers, intent on forg- 
ing national unity around Turkish identity, pursued assimilationist poli- 
cies and rabidly anti-Kurdish state practices. In order to suppress Kurdish 
identity and culture, these policies denied that the Kurds were a separate 
nationality, criminalized the Kurdish language, and diluted the Kurdish- 
populated provinces through migration. These oppressive and discrimina- 
tory strategies continued without respite throughout the twentieth century 
(Olson 1989a; McDowall 2004; Gunter 2004; Romano 2006). 

A series of failed attempts for better status, betrayals, and broken 
promises has given rise to a widely quoted expression that “Kurds have 
no friends but the mountains,” which have historically served as a refuge 
against foreign invasion and persecution.’ A partial list of Kurdish upris- 
ings, all of which were brutally repressed, includes the Kocgiri revolt of 
the 1920s; the Sheik Said rebellion of 1925; the revolt of Agri Dagh in the 
19308; the Dersim uprising of 1937-38 in Turkey; the Simko rebellion of 
the 1920s; the 1946 Mahabad Republic of Kurdistan in Iran; the Barzani- 
led revolts of the 1960s and 1970s in Iraq; and the short, albeit significant, 
2004 uprising, Serhildan, in Syria. This bloody and repressive history illus- 
trates the long history of violence surrounding the Kurds (Olson 1989a; 
1989b; McDowall 2004; Jwaideh 2006; Lowe 2010). 

Today, after surviving a “lost” century of denial and subjugation, Kurds 
are enjoying a political resurgence in part because of the dramatic changes 
taking place in the countries in which they reside. Most notably, the col- 
lapse of central governments in Iraq and Syria together with Kurdish orga- 
nizational readiness and fighting prowess has ushered in a growing sense 
of optimism that the Kurds’ time might have arrived.* The turn of the 
twenty-first century, as one scholar put it, has “marked a quantum leap” for 
the Kurds” (Bengio 2017, 84). 

The Kurds in Iraq, who gained official recognition in the 2005 con- 
stitution, have not only solidified their gains of the 1990s but have also 
emerged as a key player in the new Iraq and an invaluable partner of the 
United States (U.S.) in stabilizing and democratizing the country (Romano 
and Gurses 2014). The onset of the Syrian civil war in 2011, with the ensu- 
ing violence and state collapse, brought a hitherto largely unknown group, 
the Kurdish Democratic Union Party (Partiya Yekitiya Demokrat, PYD), 
to the forefront of regional and global politics. 

The heroic resistance of Kurdish fighters from the People’s Defense 
Units (Yekineyén Parastina Gel, YPG) and the Women’s Defense Units 
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(Yekineyén Parastina Jin, YPJ), armed forces aligned with the PYD, dur- 
ing the months-long siege of Kobani in late 2014 against the onslaught of 
the Islamic State (IS) proved to be a turning point for the Kurds in Syria. 
After months of intense street fighting in this Kurdish town in northern 
Syria, the Kurdish forces backed by U.S. airpower pushed the IS out and 
destroyed its aura of invincibility. The Battle of Kobani marked the begin- 
ning of a strategic partnership between the United States and the Kurds, an 
alliance that has become increasingly stronger over the years. It has turned 
the Kurdish PYD into the United States’ most effective and reliable on- 
the-ground partner in the fight against the IS and a potentially useful force 
in bringing an end to the ongoing civil war. 

The Kurdish forces’ competence and tenacity have earned them nearly 
celebrity recognition in the Western media (Toivanen and Baser 2016). In 
addition to their military gains on the battlefield, their progressive demo- 
cratic ideals and practices place them in stark contrast to the IS, a group 
responsible for horrendous acts including relegating women to second- 
class citizenship and treating them as sex slaves. The PYD’s women units, 
which make up close to 40 percent of Kurdish fighters and have been com- 
pared to the armed Mujeres Libres (Free Women) during the Spanish Civil 
War in the late 1930s (Graeber 2014), were instrumental in pushing the IS 
out of Kobani in January 2015. 

The PYD’s emphasis on gender equality along with their calls for a 
secular, decentralized system in which different ethnic and religious groups 
might live together in harmony have made the Kurdish-administered can- 
tons in northern Syria a beacon of hope in a region characterized by tur- 
moil and bloodshed (Argentieri 2015; Holmes 2015; Knapp, Flach, and 
Ayboga 2016; Tax 2016a). One observer describes the emerging Kurdish 
entity in Syria as “the Syrian force with the most democratic, pluralistic, 
and feminist vision” (Tax 2016b). 

The purpose of this book is to document, assess, and analyze the Kurd- 
ish struggle for equality and, more importantly, the role this struggle has 
played in transforming the Kurdish society, with an emphasis placed on the 
armed conflict between the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (Partiya Karkeren 
Kurdistan, PKK) and Turkey. 

The emphasis on the PKK insurgency, as one of the longest and most 
complicated ethnic armed conflicts® in the post World War II era, is justi- 
fied on two main grounds. One relates to the PKK’s impressive resilience 
and ability to survive and adapt to a constantly shifting environment over 
the course of four decades. The PKK, which was started by a small group 
of college students in the 1970s, has survived the Turkish government’s 
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repression as well as the capture of its leader, Abdullah Ocalan, in 1999. 
It has grown into one of the most powerful nonstate actors in Turkey and 
the region. Through its affiliates in neighboring Syria, Iraq, and Iran, as 
well as a number of Western countries, the PKK has come to present the 
most serious challenge to the Turkish state since its foundation in 1923 
(Barkey and Fuller 1998; Olson 2001; Somer 2005; Gurses 2015a; White 
2015). It has also inspired and influenced groups’ that have become the 
United States’ most effective on-the-ground partners in the fight against 
the Islamic State in Syria and Iraq. 

The other justification is the equally remarkable social and political 
changes that the PKK has engendered over the years despite an unfavor- 
able environment and culture. This aspect of the PKK deserves elabora- 
tion, as it separates the PKK insurgency from other cases that have been 
the subject of numerous studies seeking to delineate the link between con- 
flict and change. 

The PKK resembles such insurgent groups as the Communist Party 
of Nepal (Maoist) (CPN(M)), the Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front (Frente Farabundo Marti para la Liberación Nacional, FMLN) in El 
Salvador, or the National Resistance Army (NRA) in Uganda, which were 
characterized by restraint, discipline, and control. The PKK lacks, how- 
ever, what some rebel movements enjoyed during their often protracted 
wars: liberated zones. While territorial control ranges along a continuum 
(Kalyvas 2006), it entails engaging in a variety of governance activities such 
as providing security, regulating market transactions, meeting the educa- 
tion and health needs of the civilian population, resolving civil disputes, 
and addressing other social problems that commonly accompany conflict 
situations (Mampilly 2011, 4). 

The administration of liberated territories can have significant out- 
comes. It provides a base to train, plan, and regroup; it greatly shapes the 
characteristics of postinsurgent political parties (Lyons 2016); and it allows 
insurgent groups to develop strong relations with civilian populations and 
enforce radical social reforms. For example, in Nepal the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA), the armed wing of the CPN(M), enacted radical social reforms 
aimed at forging cross-caste alliances and ending caste discrimination prac- 
tices in several “liberated” villages during the civil war of 1996-2006. “Home 
entry” programs, which encouraged members of the lowest caste to enter the 
homes of higher-caste villagers; intercaste marriages; and “forcing” members 
of different castes to use a single tap, have produced mixed results (Bownas 
2015). The control of these territories nonetheless provided the insurgent 
group with an important opportunity to introduce social change. 
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The PKK, as a powerful insurgency, poses a serious challenge to the 
‘Turkish state’s control in the Kurdish countryside (Aydin and Emrence 
2015). But unlike the Liberation Tigers Tamil Eelam (LTTE) in Sri Lanka 
or the NRA in Uganda, the PKK lacks insurgent-controlled territory in 
‘Turkey, which has prevented it from developing a comprehensive gover- 
nance system. In contrast to some civil wars fought against weak or defi- 
cient governments, the PKK has engaged in an armed conflict against a 
strong state with an army collectively ranked as the second largest military 
force in NATO. Turkey has also largely enjoyed European and American 
diplomatic, military, and intelligence support in its fight against the PKK 
insurgency. 

Furthermore, this case does not have the prior domestic women’s 
mobilization that was a factor attributed to postconflict women’s rights 
in Uganda (Tripp 2000). It does have an Islamic culture and low levels 
of socioeconomic development that are negatively tied to developing a 
democratic culture and secularization (Inkeles and Smith 1974; Norris and 
Inglehart 2004; Gelner 1992; Huntington 1996). When the PKK armed 
struggle began in the early 1980s, the Kurdish region of Turkey was largely 
isolated from the rest of the country (and the world), resulting in a relative 
backwardness that has not changed over the years.’ The Kurdish provinces 
are still predominantly agrarian and among the poorest in the country, 
resembling what Horowitz terms a backward group in a backward region 
(2000, 233-34). 

The changes described here have taken place in a Muslim majority 
society often characterized by patriarchy, political submission, and obe- 
dience. The traditional Muslim attitude toward politics, as Brown (2000, 
60-61) aptly observes, is “pessimistic” and “submissive.” The long history 
of Islamic political thought, Brown points out, has largely resulted in pre- 
ferring “suffering in silence” to “bringing the matter to the attention of 
political authority,” which has in effect “fostered a de facto separation of 
state and society.” Thus, inaction or the lack of belief in bringing about 
change, rather than “an affirmation that things can be corrected by group 
political activity,” better describes the Muslim approach to change. More- 
over, Turkey is located in a geographical area described as “the patriarchal 
belt” (Caldwell 1982) or the belt of “classic patriarchy” (Kandiyoti 1988), 
characterized by strict sexual division of labor, male domination, early mar- 
riage, and sex segregation.’ 

Clearly these attributes make this case an unlikely candidate for expe- 
riencing the sociopolitical changes described in this book. These develop- 
ments, however, are noteworthy and point out the consequences of three 
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decades of armed insurgency. As the PKK evolved, so did the society it 
claimed to represent and defend. Tactics, ideology, framing, and discourses 
all changed along with the world and the reality in which the insurgents 
operated. The outcomes of such a remarkable transformation, the sociopo- 
litical changes that have arisen out of this decades-long struggle, are what 
this book attempts to explore. Below I first outline a short history of the 
PKK," followed by the chief social and political consequences this insur- 
gency has engendered over the course of three decades. 


The PKK in Brief 


During the formative years of modern Turkey (1923-1938), the Kurds 
failed to forge a state of their own or to redefine their relationship with 
the Turkish state. This produced a long, coerced tranquility in the Kurdish 
East. While a number of Kurdish organizations peacefully occupied the 
political arena throughout the 1960s and 1970s, the rise of the PKK in the 
late 1970s, along with subsequent armed conflict in 1984, disrupted the 
outward calm. The government responded by deploying hundreds of thou- 
sands of regular troops and special operations forces to the region. The 
armed conflict peaked in the early 1ggos and to date has generated nearly 
fifty thousand deaths. Following the capture of the PKK’s leader, Abdullah 
Ocalan, in 1999, the PKK announced a unilateral ceasefire and sought a 
negotiated peace settlement with the Turkish government. 

While some progress was made in addressing the restive Kurdish 
minority’s grievances in the early 2000s, there was general dissatisfaction 
with the pace and depth of reforms (Gurses 2010). Furthermore, the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq in 2003 strengthened the ten-year-old Kurdish autono- 
mous region in the North and created opportunities for the PKK to attack 
‘Turkish targets across the border. The result was sporadic yet intense 
armed clashes between the PKK and Turkish armed forces. Ultimately, the 
unilateral ceasefire came to an end and the death toll quickly reached 167 
in 2004, climbing to 349 deaths in 2008. The transborder linkages among 
the Kurds who live in Syria and Turkey coupled with the onset of civil war 
in Syria in 2011 complicated the conflict in Turkey. Clashes between the 
‘Turkish military and the PKK intensified, resulting in at least 541 casual- 
ties in 2012 (Iezcur 2014; Gurses 2015a). 

In December 2012, in a renewed effort to resolve the conflict peace- 
fully, the governing Justice and Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma 
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Partisi, AKP) initiated talks with the PKK’s jailed leader Ocalan. These 
talks, in contrast to the PKK’s earlier unilateral ceasefires, resulted in a 
period of calm that was largely observed by both Turkey and the PKK. 
The ceasefire that began in early 2013, which many hoped would be a 
prelude to comprehensive peace negotiations, came to an end in July 2015. 
This has resulted in the bloodiest and most destructive phase of the three- 
decade rebellion. Intensification of the armed conflict, with the Turkish 
army laying siege to several Kurdish cities and towns, has produced thou- 
sands of casualties as well as widespread destruction of buildings and prop- 
erty, and alleged Turkish military abuses.'! The surge in violence has ended 
the peace process and rekindled fears that armed conflict may engulf the 
entire society and become a full-blown civil war between the two peoples. 

Whether the protagonists will answer the calls for negotiating peace 
has yet to be seen, but the conflict that started in 1984 and peaked in the 
mid-1990s has had profound effects on the socioeconomic and political 
fabric of the society. The three-decades-long armed conflict has generated 
tens of thousands of deaths, ravaged the economy in the Kurdish region, 
and resulted in a migration of internally displaced rural Kurds to major 
‘Turkish cities and beyond. 


The Evolving Insurgency 


The PKK’s evolution started when it parted ways with the Turkish left- 
ist movement, morphing into more of a secessionist socialist organization. 
With its roots in the Turkish leftist movement of the 1970s, the PKK was 
formed in 1978 as a clandestine organization with the initial intention of 
establishing an independent, socialist Kurdish state. This goal was later 
replaced by “democratic autonomy” aimed at seeking solutions within the 
existing frame of Turkey. The classical Marxist notions of “class struggle” 
and “historical materialism” were progressively replaced by such terms as 
“individual emancipation,” “humanization,” and “self-production” in the 
second half of the 1990s (Grojean 2008; also see White 2015). With a focus 
on developing a pluralist, grassroots-driven democracy, new concepts such 
as “democratic confederalism” and “ecological democracy” were intro- 
duced to adapt to the changing environment in the post-2000 era (Ocalan 
2011; for a summary see Leverink 2015). 

Since its formation in the 1970s, the PKK has shown a remarkable 
ability to navigate between the complex and overlapping events of “social 
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movement” and “revolution,” the ultimate goal of which ranges from a pol- 
icy change to overthrowing the state (see, for instance, Goldstone 1998). 
While traversing between “revolution” and “social movement,” the PKK 
has, for the most part, acted like a revolutionary movement by violently 
challenging the regime. At other times, however, it has denounced violence 
and sought reconciliation with the Turkish state. 

The PKK’s remarkable transformation resembles Charles Tilly’s meta- 
phor of repertoires as “claim-making routines.” Tilly (2008, 14), a lead- 
ing authority on social movements and contentious politics, compares the 
process of claim making to “jazz and commedia dell’arte rather than ritual 
reading of scripture.” Drawing attention to both the learned and improvi- 
sational character of claim making, he concludes that “like a jazz trio or an 
improvising theater group, people who participate in contentious politics 
normally have several pieces they can play, but not an infinity. . . . Within 
that limited array, the players choose which pieces they will perform here 
and now, and in what order.” 

The PKK’s motive for violence has been in line with the “learned” and 
“improvisational” character of claim-making routines. The group has pri- 
marily been reformist in using violence against the state. Despite its initial 
goal and the rhetoric of a united socialist Kurdish state, the group has in 
practice sought to redefine its relationship with existing institutions. It is 
nonetheless revolutionary in its relationship with the Kurdish society in 
that it pursues a substantial overhaul in the values, norms, institutions, and 
circumstances that facilitate or hinder its desired sociopolitical objectives, 
a process Gurr (1973, 362, 384) calls social change. 

Although violence has remained a part of its “repertoire of contention” 
(Tilly 2008), the insurgency has engendered a number of nonviolent orga- 
nizations at both the local and national levels. Akin to what McCarthy and 
Zald (1977, 1219) call the “social movement industry,” the PKK insurrec- 
tion has given rise to a number of political organizations including the 
Democratic Society Congress (Demokratik Toplum Kongresi, DTK), the 
Democratic Regions Party (Demokratik Bolgeler Partisi, DBP), and the 
Peoples’ Democratic Party (Haklarin Demokratik Partisi, HDP). 

The DTK, an umbrella organization for pro-Kurdish groups, “is not 
simply another organization, but part of the attempt to forge a new politi- 
cal paradigm, defined by the direct and continual exercise of the people’s 
power through village, town and city councils” (Akkaya and Jongerden 
2014, 193). The DBP commands great presence in local governance in the 
Kurdish-dominated East, and its sister party, the HDP, has been successful 
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in receiving support from millions of Kurds as well as a minority of Turkish 
liberals and leftists who lent their support in an effort to check the exces- 
sive power of the ruling AKP. 

The insurgency has also stimulated a number of women’s groups 
with radical feminist agendas and laid the groundwork for local commit- 
tees to be formed and for women to effectively participate in their affairs 
(Acik 2014; White 2015; Gurses 2016). It is worthwhile to note that this 
grassroots-based sociopolitical paradigm is not only advocated by the pro- 
Kurdish political parties in Turkey but has also been an inspiration for the 
aforementioned PYD of Syria to create inclusive local assemblies in parts 
of the country under its control (Drwish 2016). Thus the social and politi- 
cal changes that the PKK has brought about have the potential to influence 
the sociopolitical dynamics of rapidly changing Syria and Iraq. 


Outcome Variables 


What is social and political change? Clearly, these concepts are multidi- 
mensional and difficult to define and quantify. I find the following defini- 
tion provided by Gurr (1973, 362) useful in studying the effects of war 
on social change: “any collective change in the means or ends of human 
action,” referring to changes in people’s values, norms, situations, or insti- 
tutions by which they organize or are organized for action. 

In my application of the term “political culture,” following Wood (2003, 
219), I refer to attitudes toward different institutions as well as norms of 
group solidarity and collective identity. Wood’s emphasis on “collective 
identity,” defined as “an individual’s cognitive, moral, and emotional con- 
nection with a broader community,” is particularly pertinent in describing 
the changes in political culture of Kurds as a result of violent conflict. 

With a focus on violence committed against noncombatants, I look 
into the anatomy of a civil war and seek to explore several central ques- 
tions regarding the social and political legacies of conflict at the micro 
level. More specifically, do wartime experiences engender positive attitudes 
toward women? Does exposure to conflict-related violence help forge an 
engaged citizenry and lay the groundwork for a democratic culture at the 
micro level? How does civil war help forge a national identity? Does a 
war between groups that hail from the same faith impact minority groups’ 
relationships with the common faith? Can conflict dynamics facilitate a 
secularization process? 
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Plan of the Book 


In the process of searching for answers to these complicated and multifac- 
eted issues, I build on the growing literature targeting the transforming 
effects of civil war on civilian populations. Civil war kills and maims peo- 
ple, destroys the environment, disrupts economic production, and results 
in massive population displacements. The case studied here is no differ- 
ent. Part I demonstrates the destructive nature of war, ranging from the 
physical destruction to an array of psychosocial problems, and then to the 
detrimental effects of war on the environment. I document the dark side of 
conflict in chapter 1. 

In part II, I offer an alternative, integrated theory of war and change 
that emphasizes the contextual nature of civil war violence along with 
its consequences. After summarizing divergent explanations and findings 
on the civil-war-change spectrum, I present an analytical framework that 
lays out the mechanisms through which social and political changes occur 
(chapter 2). 

Despite the horrific aspects of war, evidence suggests that civil war as 
a complex event is likely to generate multilayered outcomes. In part III, I 
analyze these outcomes and examine how exposure to violence during civil 
war forces active and passive participants to re-examine their value sys- 
tems. Civil war not only destroys lives and property but also dismantles the 
patriarchal social structure prevalent in most war-torn countries. Chapter 
3 assesses the effects of war on creating new opportunities for women. It 
addresses the contingent nature of violent conflict and the changing roles 
of and attitudes toward women. 

In chapter 4, I discuss the impact of war on political culture. Examining 
the democratizing potential of civil war, I argue that the war-democracy 
nexus is not limited to the macro level. Just as war dynamics have been 
shown to be associated with postwar democratization at the country level 
(Wood 2000, 2001; Wantchekon 2004; Gurses and Mason 2008; Joshi 
2010; Huang 2016), wartime experiences also engender a democratic polit- 
ical culture at the individual level. Armed conflict often helps articulate 
social, economic, and political grievances in a society and paves the way 
for the rise of an activist identity. Next, this chapter examines the connec- 
tion between war and nation building and its effects on creating a sense of 
belonging and a common consciousness that makes up an important part 
of political culture defined above. 

In chapter 5, I examine the complicated relationship between civil war 
and religion. Significantly, this chapter tackles the secularizing potential 
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of ethnic armed conflicts that involve ethnic groups hailing from the same 
faith. I argue that ethnic conflict between coreligionists (as in the case of 
Muslim Kurds versus a government dominated by Muslim Turks) under- 
mines religious ties and reinforces ethnic identities among members of 
minority group, leading to the rise of a national identity in which religion 
plays a subordinate role. 

In part IV, I turn to the prospects for peace building. Chapter 6 discusses 
“the way forward” in light of the theories and observations presented in the 
first three sections. Building on the negative and positive changes of civil 
war previously discussed, this chapter considers the prospects for a lasting 
peace in an increasingly divided country and unstable region. I conclude 
with a summary of the argument and findings. 


Research Design 


‘To examine the multilayered outcomes of civil war, this book employs two 
main approaches. First, I draw on an original survey that documents indi- 
vidual war experiences from the Kurdish conflict in Turkey. The dataset 
consists of responses from randomly selected individuals from Diyarba- 
kir, Van, and Sanliurfa, three major Kurdish-populated provinces in Tur- 
key. These provinces were selected to represent the Kurdish-populated 
regions’ diversity in terms of socioeconomic development, varying degrees 
of Kurdish ethnic concentration, and exposure to violent conflict. 

Diyarbakir and Van provinces are known for their strong support for 
the PKK insurgency and pro-Kurdish political parties. These two prov- 
inces have been a primary site of the armed conflict between Kurdish rebels 
and the government and have become destinations for tens of thousands of 
internally displaced people from the countryside. Sanliurfa province is dis- 
tinguished from Diyarbakir and Van by its heterogeneous ethnic composi- 
tion that includes a significant Arab minority and support for center-right 
political parties. The pro-Kurdish political parties, despite making some 
inroads in the province, have not been able to win the greater municipality 
mayoral race in Sanliurfa. In the local elections of March 2014 the govern- 
ing AKP scored a landslide electoral victory, while the pro-Kurdish Peace 
and Democracy Party (BDP), the predecessor of the aforementioned HDP, 
won approximately one-third of the total votes. Moreover, Sanliurfa, partly 
because of a geography unconducive to guerrilla warfare, has remained on 
the sidelines of the armed conflict that has greatly influenced the daily lives 
of ordinary citizens in Diyarbakir and Van. 
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Diyarbakir province has seventeen districts (ice) with each district 
divided into dozens of smaller units (mahalle). These ilce and mahalle show 
an important variation. Study participants were selected using a multistage 
stratified cluster sampling with age and gender quotas applied to obtain a 
representative sample. Stratification was both appropriate and necessary 
because in all three provinces certain neighborhoods are known for their 
strong support for the insurgency and contain many internally displaced 
families. Baglar district in Diyarbakir, for instance, is a geographical area 
with frequent violent protests and clashes with the police; however, with its 
thirty-five mahalle and a population of more than 350,000 people, Baglar 
also displays significant variation. Thus, to ensure that each cluster is ade- 
quately represented, with probability proportional to population size, a 
total of ninety-two clusters (mahalle) were selected in Diyarbakir province: 
thirty-eight in the city of Diyarbakir and the remaining fifty-four from 
the thirteen rural districts. Participants were then randomly selected from 
these strata using comprehensive phone directories produced by major 
telecommunication service providers in the country. A similar strategy was 
followed to obtain samples from the other two provinces. 

The survey was administered by Roni Research, a public-opinion 
research company based in Istanbul, between June and September 2014.” 
This professional public-opinion company has branches in the Kurdish- 
dominated provinces. Local teams” in each province were employed to 
carry out the survey. Upon obtaining participants’ consent, members of the 
research teams met with the participants at their homes or at a location of 
their choice. The research teams conducted 700'* face-to-face interviews 
that lasted about forty-five minutes from each of these three provinces, 
resulting in a total of 2,100 interviews." 

Civil war violence can take different forms: direct, indirect, physical, 
and nonphysical (Kalyvas 2006; Balcells 2010, 2012).'° Exposure to vio- 
lence, the central explanatory variable in this study, includes participants’ 
experiences with the arrest, torture, or death of a family member as well 
as displacement because of the armed conflict. The responses show a high 
degree of exposure to violence; nearly half of the participants indicated 
they were exposed. This number for Diyarbakir, as a primary site of the 
armed conflict, was higher than that of Van and Sanliurfa (57 percent, 45 
percent, and 33 percent, respectively). 

Nearly 30 percent of the respondents stated that they know someone 
who was the victim of torture, 31 percent stated that they know someone 
who abandoned their home, while 12 percent said they fled because of the 
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conflict. The data also shows that 14 percent lost a family member, 12 per- 
cent were arrested, and 8 percent were tortured."” 

These numbers are in line with findings from another study conducted 
in 2010. According to this nationwide survey, which also included Diyar- 
bakir and Sanliurfa along with three other Kurdish-dominated provinces, 
13.5 percent of the respondents that resided in Kurdish-populated prov- 
inces abandoned their homes and about 18 percent had a family member 
who died or was wounded because of the conflict (KONDA 2010). Thus, 
notwithstanding concerns and questions regarding survey data, these sta- 
tistics confirm the assumption made earlier about a high prevalence rate 
and provide evidence for the sample’s representativeness. 

Clearly, the survey data provides a snapshot of changes the war has 
engendered. While the overall picture out of this large sample of 2,100 
individuals is revealing, it might fail to capture the longitudinal aspect of 
the changes described here. These developments are likely to be a result of 
wartime traumas acquiring meaning during protracted conflicts and turn- 
ing those traumas into valuable experiences from which significant socio- 
political changes arise. To provide further evidence for the mechanisms 
through which exposure to violence during civil war facilitates a cultural 
change, I conducted in-depth face-to-face interviews with dozens of indi- 
viduals whose lives were affected by the armed conflict. These lengthy 
interviews help infer valid causal inferences between key explanatory and 
outcome variables. The interviews took place over a few years, during 
which I took several field trips to Turkey, Canada, and Belgium. '® 

Interviewees were selected through nonrandom purposeful and snow- 
ball sampling” of a diverse group of people that included ex-combatants; 
civilians who were detained, tortured, or forced to flee their homes for 
their suspected links to the PKK; family members of PKK militants/sup- 
porters who sought refugee status in Canada and Belgium; and many oth- 
ers who have never been arrested, yet grew up in the conflict zone. I con- 
tacted pro-Kurdish political parties’ local branches in the Kurdish region 
of Turkey to identify individuals who have been displaced or exposed to 
other forms of violence. I also relied on personal contacts to conduct face- 
to-face in-depth interviews with selected individuals and families at their 
homes. This enabled me to better observe changes in attitudes as well as 
behavior toward women. In Canada and Belgium, I primarily relied on 
Kurdish associations in these countries to identify potential interviewees. 

As already mentioned, the primary focus of this book is to contrib- 
ute to the literature on how wartime experiences facilitate sociopolitical 
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change. In joining others (e.g., Tripp 2015; Huang 2016), the arguments 
advanced in this study are aimed at enhancing our understanding of the 
war-change spectrum. They are not meant to glorify, promote, or condone 
violence. Using the case of the PKK in Turkey, an unlikely candidate for 
such change, I aim to provide a comprehensive analysis of the war-change 
connection. The questions addressed in this book are not of academic sig- 
nificance alone. This is a particularly pertinent question at present, given 
the division of the Kurds between four countries of great geostrategic 
importance and the dramatic changes taking place in the region. 


PART | 


ONE 


The Dark Side of War 


Civil war has replaced interstate conflict as the most frequent and destruc- 
tive form of warfare in the post-World War II era (Eriksson, Wallenstteen, 
and Sollenberg 2003; Fearon and Laitin 2003). Civil conflicts have caused 
millions of casualties, destroyed infrastructure, disrupted production and 
trade, threatened external markets (Collier 1999; Bayer and Rupert 2004; 
Murdoch and Sandler 2004; Kang and Meernik 2005), generated environ- 
mental degradation (Etten et al. 2008; Brauer 2009; Rueveny, O’Keef, and 
Li 2010; Gurses 2012), and forced many from their homes (Collier et al. 
2003; Moore and Shellman 2004). 

In addition to these direct and immediate consequences, scholars have 
also pointed out indirect and long-term effects of civil war. In a cross- 
national analysis, Ghobara, Huth, and Russet (2003) identify lingering 
effects of civil war on public health and conclude that conflict is especially 
harmful to women and children. Iqbal (2006) reaches a similar conclusion 
that conflict undermines public health through damaging infrastructure, 
interrupting access to basic services, and disrupting agricultural production. 

Chamarbagwala and Moran (2011, 43), utilizing data from Guatemala’s 
thirty-six-year civil war (1960-96), examine the impact of the conflict on 
education and find that internal armed conflict has detrimental effects on 
human capital accumulation for the most vulnerable demographic groups, 
rural Mayan males and females. Lai and Thyne (2007, 289), using cross- 
sectional time series data for all states between 1980 and 1997, demon- 
strate that “civil wars are likely to reduce educational expenditures as well 
as educational enrollments across all levels.” 
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A range of psychosocial problems, including suicide, alcoholism, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, sleep disorders, child neglect, and overwhelm- 
ing feelings of hopelessness as a result of exposure to violence, have been 
identified in numerous countries such as Afghanistan (Scholte et al. 2004), 
Cambodia (Sack, Clarke, and Seeley 1996), Rwanda (Pham, Weinstein, and 
Longman 2004), Sri Lanka (Somasundaram 1998), and Israel (Palmieri et 
al. 2010). 

The case studied here is no exception. In addition to the human costs 
associated with the PKK insurrection in Turkey, which at the time of this 
writing had produced about fifty thousand deaths,' the Turkish state’s 
counterinsurgency measures, particularly the forced evacuation of more 
than three thousand villages in the Kurdish countryside during the mid- 
1990s, resulted in a massive population displacement (Jongerden 2007). 
According to one account nearly two million people were uprooted by 
1995 because of this conflict (Cohen and Deng 1998, 48). By the end of 
the 1990s, this number was estimated to be around four million Jong- 
erden 2001; McDowall 2004). A report by the International Crisis Group 
cites at least 2,798 confirmed deaths between July 20, 2015, and May 14, 
2017.” This surge in violence since July 2015 has also resulted in more 
than 350,000 internally displaced persons and massive urban destruction 
in some southeastern districts (Mandiraci 2016). 

These numbers might at first glance seem to be proportionally low 
when compared to other conflicts. For example, according to a report by 
Human Rights Watch, five decades of conflict between the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia (Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Colom- 
bia, FARC) and successive Colombian governments has forcibly displaced 
nearly six million people, amounting to 13 percent of the total popula- 
tion and generating the world’s second largest population of internally dis- 
placed persons (IDPs).* In El Salvador, the twelve-year civil war (1980-92) 
took nearly 2 percent of the total population and displaced another 10 
percent (Wood 2003, 2008). 

In contrast to these cases, the Kurdish conflict, due mainly to its eth- 
nic character, has been primarily confined to the Kurdish-dominated east- 
ern regions of Turkey. Estimating the exact human costs of the conflict 
thus requires controlling for this geographical and demographic aspect. 
The total population of twenty-five provinces that hosted the conflict or 
were impacted by it in one form or another was about seventeen million 
people as of 2015.* Thus, four million IDPs constitute approximately 25 
percent of the total population of seventeen million. In other words, the 
three decades of armed conflict has displaced about a quarter of civilians 
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in the East. It should be noted that some of these provinces (i.e., Erzurum, 
Kilis, Malatya, and Gaziantep) are neither Kurdish-majority provinces nor 
did they become a site of armed conflict in the rọgos. Excluding them 
increases the proportion of Kurdish civilians uprooted from their homes 
by the conflict to 30 percent. 

These statistics are confirmed by the rapid urbanization many Kurdish 
cities experienced in the 1990s. Gurses (2012), based on the census data, 
reports that the conflict generated a massive wave of internally displaced 
Kurds heading to major cities in the region and beyond. Between 1990 and 
2000, the city population of Diyarbakir increased by 38 percent. Batman, 
another province with a high rate of armed clashes between the state forces 
and the PKK, experienced a 57 percent increase. Sirnak, a smaller province 
with rough terrain that borders Iraq and Syria, saw a 69 percent increase 
in its city population for the same period. The city population of Hakkari, 
a mountainous province bordering Iraq on the south and Iran on the east, 
increased by 96 percent. 

During the same period, Ankara, the nation’s capital and second largest 
city, saw an increase of 25 percent in its city population. Even more strik- 
ingly, the city population of Istanbul, the single largest city in the country 
and one that has historically been an attractive destination for millions, 
went up by 34.5 percent for the same period; this rate is about one-third of 
what Hakkari had for the same years (see table 1). It is important to stress 
that Kurds, the majority of whom were forced out of their homes in the 
1990s, make up an estimated 10 percent of total population in Istanbul. 
Internally displaced Kurds also account for sizable portions of urban popu- 
lation growth in other major Turkish cities such as Adana, Mersin, Izmir, 
and Bursa. 

While a multitude of factors play a role in forced migration in a civil 
war context (Adhikari 2013), the deliberate depopulation of the countryside 
constituted a key aspect of Turkish counterinsurgency measures directed 
at isolating the insurgency. These measures also resulted in detrimental 


TABLE |.Armed Conflict, Internal Displacement, and Urbanization, | 990-2000 
City Population City Population 


Province (1990) (2000) % Change 
Diyarbakir 600,640 817,692 36 
Batman 193,621 304,166 57 
Sirnak 125,264 211,328 69 
Hakkari 71,099 139,455 96 
Ankara 2,836,719 3,540,522 25 


Istanbul 6,753,929 9,085,599 34.5 
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effects on the environment in which the conflict occurred. As Etten et al. 
(2008) note, in the Kurdish case the depopulation of the Kurdish coun- 
tryside and deforestation were neither the product of the state’s economic 
development plan nor a result of state inability to enforce its authority 
in the Kurdish countryside. Instead, they were direct results of the state’s 
policies of containing the PKK insurgency by cutting rebels off from their 
logistic support base and eliminating their natural shelter. 

As a part of this counterinsurgency plan, state forces undertook a sys- 
tematic practice of burning forests, which resulted in a measurable defor- 
estation of the Kurdish region. Etten et al. (2008) report that somewhere 
between 7.5 percent and 25 percent of all forests in the province of Tunceli, 
which became a site of heavy fighting in the 1990s, were burned down 
as part of this strategy. Bingol, another province that saw intense fight- 
ing between ‘Turkish forces and PKK rebels, saw a 68 percent decline in 
its productive forest area between 1984 and 2005 (Gurses 2012). The use 
of total population of forest villages as a proxy for deforestation confirms 
the conflict’s detrimental effects on forests. The total population of forest 
villages for the two provinces noted above declined by 51 percent and 25 
percent, respectively, between 1990 and 2000 (Gurses 2012). 

The forced relocation of the Kurdish rural population has also nega- 
tively impacted agriculture and animal production that form a substantial 
part of the region’s economy. Utilizing data from the province of Tunceli, 
Etten et al. (2008) show that between 1990 and 1995 the province lost 25 
percent of its crop cultivation area and saw a significant reduction in the size 
of herds; Tunceli lost 58 percent of its sheep, 67 percent of its goats, and 51 
percent of its cattle herds. Diyarbakir, the largest province in the region, lost 
more than half of its sheep and goats in the 1ggos (Gurses 2012). 

The conflict has also generated indirect yet long-lasting negative effects 
on public health and education. Similar to studies that have pointed out 
damages that civil conflict inflicts upon societies, Kibris and Metternich 
(2016), utilizing yearly data on public health in Turkey between 1964 and 
2010, demonstrate that the conflict in Turkey has exerted long-term nega- 
tive influences on public health by driving medical personnel away from 
conflict regions. Another study examines the adverse effects of the conflict 
in Turkey on the educational achievement of high school students. Kibris 
(2015), using the test scores of more than 1.6 million high school students 
who took the nationwide University Entrance Exam in 2005, finds that 
students from the conflict zone fell significantly behind. 

This negative side of the conflict is not limited to effects that are rela- 
tively easy to define and measure. Before presenting statistical evidence for 
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the dark side of the conflict, another painful but more subtle aspect of the 
conflict merits attention. That is the nearly impossible task of identifying 
if, where, and when many Kurdish young men and women fell. Over the 
course of more than three decades of armed conflict, tens of thousands of 
Kurds have lost their lives, which has turned the Kurdish countryside into 
a graveyard. 

The locations of the remains of thousands of Kurds or the circumstances 
under which they died are often unknown. While the PKK has been mak- 
ing an effort to keep records of its militants after 2000, records for those 
died in the 1990s, which arguably bear witness to the heaviest fighting, are 
nonexistent or not reliable. Even for those with available records, the best 
the families can expect to receive is a “confirmation” of the death of their 
loved ones. Families often prepare a funeral ceremony and set up a tent to 
receive condolences, sometimes years after their son’s or daughter’s death. 

In addition, since the September 12, 1980 military coup, but peaking 
in the 1990s, hundreds of Kurdish civilians have been declared “lost under 
custody.” The dead bodies of some of these “disappeared” were later found 
tortured and deserted. Some were never seen or heard from again. Inspired 
by the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo in Argentina, a group of mothers of the 
disappeared initiated a silent protest movement in Istanbul in 1995. This 
vigil, which has come to be known as the Saturday Mothers (Cumartesi 
Anneleri), includes dozens of Kurdish mothers of the disappeared, who 
gather every Saturday at noon in front of the five-hundred-year old Gala- 
tasaray High School in Istanbul to protest the disappearance of their chil- 
dren under police custody (Arifcan 1997; Baydar and Ivegen 2006). Not 
knowing the fate of their children or having their remains has resulted in 
chronic grief, traumatic stress, and generalized anxiety (Yuksel and Olgun- 
Ozpolat 2004). 

Moreover, during my fieldwork over the past several years, increased 
drug use among youth, previously unknown to the conservative Kurdish 
society, and a rise in burglaries and break-ins were among the two most 
common complaints from locals in the city of Diyarbakir. Suicide among 
women, especially teenage girls, has been on the rise in the past decade, 
another tragic outcome that is often ascribed to conflict-related traumas.’ 


An Empirical Look at the Dark Side of the Conflict 


Survey data collected in 2014 reinforce conclusions about the negative 
consequences of the conflict. In line with studies that have pointed out 
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psychosocial problems associated with conflict, those who are exposed to 
violence tend to show lower levels of interpersonal trust, appear to be “less 
satisfied” with their lives, and overall are less “hopeful” about the future. 

As noted earlier, the central explanatory variable, exposure to violence, 
was constructed using responses to a set of questions aimed at identify- 
ing participants’ experiences with the arrest, torture, or death of a family 
member, as well as displacement because of the armed conflict. To come 
up with a cumulative measure of exposure to violence, following Bellows 
and Miguel (2009), I created a victimization index by taking the average of 
responses to the conflict-related questions presented in table 2. This over- 
all measure of exposure to violence ranges from o to 1 with a mean of .18 
and a standard deviation of .25. 

The “interpersonal trust” was measured using data on participants’ 
responses to “Would you say that people are generally trustworthy, some- 
what trustworthy, not very trustworthy, or untrustworthy,” with responses 
based on values ranging from “untrustworthy” (1), “not very trustworthy” 
(2), “somewhat trustworthy” (3), and “very trustworthy” (4). Responses to 
the statement “Overall, I am very satisfied with my life,” that take values 


TABLE 2. Descriptive Statistics for Independent Variables 


Variable Min Max Mean Std. Deviation 

Exposure to Violence Index 0 il .18 525 

Have you ever been arrested because of the 0 1 12 33 
conflict? (Yes/No) 

Have you ever been tortured because of the 0 1 .08 27 
conflict? (Yes/No) 

Have you ever abandoned your home 0 1 12 32 
because of the conflict? (Yes/No) 

Have you lost a family member or close 0 if AS 53D 
relative because of the conflict? (Yes/No) 

Has anyone in your family or anyone you 0 1 a1 46 


know had to take refuge or abandon their 
home because of the conflict? (Yes/No) 
Has anyone in your family or anyone you 0 1 29 AS 
know been the victim of torture because 
of the conflict? (Yes/No) 


Control Variables 

Sex (0 = Male; 1 = Female) 0 1 35 48 
Age 1 5 3.03 1.08 
Education 1 5 2.94 98 
Automobile (Yes/No) 0 1 53 50 
Children 0 14 3.06 2.55 
Religiosity 1 4 3.51 66 
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ranging from “strongly disagree” (1), “disagree” (2), “agree” (3), to “strongly 
agree” (4) were used to assess the overall impact of conflict on respondents’ 
satisfaction levels. To examine the link between conflict and being hopeful 
about the future, I utilized responses to “How hopeful are you about the 
future? ,” which takes values from “not at all hopeful” (1), “not hopeful” (2), 
“rather hopeful” (3), to “very hopeful” (4). 

The findings confirm the negative effects of conflict reported in the 
existing literature. For example, similar to what Rohner, Thoenig, and 
Zilibotti (2013; also see Grosjean 2014) found in their examination of the 
2002-2005 conflict in Uganda, war exposure seems to have a negative and 
significant effect on respondents’ subjective evaluation of how trustworthy 
people are. As demonstrated in model 1 of table 3, exposure to violence is 
associated with lower interpersonal trust. 

Model 2 of table 3 shows results for the effect of conflict exposure on 
participants’ satisfaction with their lives. The negative coefficient on the 
primary explanatory variable indicates “less satisfaction” or less agreement 
with the statement that “Overall, I am very satisfied with my life.” Like- 
wise, findings reported in model 3 suggest a dampening effect of conflict 


TABLE 3.The Dark Side of Violent Conflict: Trust, Life Satisfaction, and Hope 
Model 1 % Model 2 % Model 3 % 


Variable (Trust) Change (Satisfied) Change (Hope) Change 
Exposure to Violence -1.52"" -31 -2.15*** -41 —.91*** -20 
Index .18] [.20] [.20 

Sex .03 1.7 -.22** -10.2 -26""* -12 
.09] 10] [.10 

Age .09* 11.1 20" 25.2 08 9 
.05] [.06] [.06 

Education 07 7.8 03 3.7 A6*** IZA 
.05] [.06] [.06 

Automobile -.10 -5 31** 16.8 1 5.9 
09] 10] [.09 

# of Children .04 URI -.08*** -19.2 .05* 13.8 
.02] [.03] [.02 

Religiosity -.09 -6.3 37* 28.2 34 25 
.07] [.07] [.07 

Cut 1 -3.31 -2.88 -2.17 

Cut 2 -.07 37 64 

Cut 3 4.86 4.7 4.57 

N 2100 2100 2100 

Pseudo R? .02 .06 02 

Prob > Chi? <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 


Note: * significant at 10 percent level; *** significant at 1 percent level (two-tailed). Robust standard 
errors in brackets. 
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Figure |. Conflict and trust toward others 


on being hopeful about the future. These effects hold even after control- 
ling for the effects of a range of socioeconomic and demographic variables 
summarized in the lower part of table 2. 

The results presented in table 3 are obtained using an ordered logistic 
regression. Due to the nonlinear nature of the models, I provide odds ratios 
to interpret these findings. As shown in column 3, one standard deviation 
increase in the value of the exposure to violence index decreases the odds 
of agreeing with the statement used to gauge trust toward others by 31 per- 
cent; it results in an even greater decline of 41 percent in life satisfaction 
(column 5); and makes participants less hopeful by 20 percent (column 7). 

These findings are also illustrated in figures 1 through 3. The cumu- 
lative probability of “untrustworthy” and “not very trustworthy” shows a 
noticeable increase as the exposure to violence index rises (figure 1). The 
negative effect of conflict on life satisfaction is even more noticeable. As 
presented in figure 2, the cumulative probability of “strongly disagree” 
(SD) and “disagree” (D) with the statement that “Overall, I am very satis- 
fied with my life” shows a substantial increase as a result of an increase in 
the exposure to violence index. Finally, while the effect of conflict on feel- 
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Figure 2. Conflict and life satisfaction 
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ing less hopeful is not as blatant as the effect on life satisfaction, it nonethe- 
less is discernible, as demonstrated in figure 3. 

Nonetheless, despite these negative physical and psychosocial effects, 
the overall picture that emerges out of conflict shows that “continuing 
personal distress and growth often coexist” (Tedeschi and Calhoun 2004, 
2). I will elaborate on this “other” side of the war in the next chapter and 
outline the mechanisms through which war brings about positive sociopo- 
litical changes. 


PART II 


TWO 


Toward an Integrated Theory of 
Civil War and Change 


Despite evidence for the disastrous consequences of conflict described 
in the previous chapter, scholars from multiple disciplines have pointed 
out positive outcomes of civil war. Discussing positive aspects of war, one 
group of scholars draws attention to war’s potential for change and exam- 
ines the impact of war at the macro level. Cramer (2006, 282), pointing to 
the violent beginnings of capitalism, notes that “war combines destruction 
with change.” He (2006, 10) challenges the argument that war is simply 
a “development in reverse” (Collier et al. 2003) and argues that violent 
conflict can have progressive outcomes as it carries the seed of societal 
creativity and reform. 

Chafe (1999, 30), drawing on the role World War I played in produc- 
ing massive changes, notes that war is not only “a time of anxiety and fear” 
but also “a moment of possibility.” He argues that the wartime mobilization 
helped transform American society; it ended the Great Depression, paved 
the way for the next thirty years of economic development, and generated 
“a sense of possibility and optimism for the first time in a generation” for 
the two most marginalized groups in the United States, women and blacks. 
Grosjean (2014), using data from a representative survey of 39,500 indi- 
viduals in thirty-five countries, examines the link between wartime experi- 
ences and sociopolitical preferences. She concludes that exposure to war- 
time violence is not only associated with the erosion of social and political 
trust but also stimulates collective action. 

A growing body of research has pointed to the democratizing potential 
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of civil war. Armed conflict, these studies argue, can create opportunities 
for balanced power relations through the redistribution of economic and 
political powers among the contending forces, and thus facilitate democ- 
ratization after the war (Wood 2000, 2001; Wantchekon 2004; Gurses and 
Mason 2008; Joshi 2010; Armey and McNab 2015). 

‘Turning to the micro-legacies of civil war, much of the existing litera- 
ture scrutinizes the effect of traumatic wartime experiences on generat- 
ing social and political changes at the individual level. These studies argue 
that war transforms participants’ outlooks on life by disrupting traditional 
norms and values, breaking the barrier of fear, and bringing up hidden 
strengths. As traditional ways of life—often characterized by political qui- 
etism, deference to authority, and patriarchal power arrangements—come 
under attack, subjects undergo a cultural change and acquire new roles and 
skills to cope with new circumstances. 

Voors et al. (2012), building on the case of Burundi, argue that exposure 
to conflict spurs a shift in preferences and results in displaying more altru- 
istic behavior toward neighbors. Wood (2003) and Gilligan, Pasquale, and 
Samii (2013) demonstrate respectively that victimization by war-related 
violence resulted in greater collective action in El Salvador and Nepal. Bel- 
lows and Miguel (2009) draw attention to increased political participation 
in Sierra Leone, while Blattman (2009) points out a substantial increase in 
political engagement in Uganda. Tripp (2000, 2015) provides an extensive 
analysis of how war engendered new possibilities for Ugandan women. 

To explore the resultant sociopolitical changes at the individual level, 
several studies draw from psychological literature on personal growth after 
traumatic events (e.g., Bellows and Miguel 2009; Blattman 2009; Voors et 
al. 2012). This argument, which has come to be known as “posttraumatic 
growth theory,” posits that tragic events can result in a process from which 
victims “derive meaning, feel wiser, and face uncertain futures with more 
confidence” (Tedeschi and Calhoun 1996, 469). Reflective of this argu- 
ment, Pearlman (2016) argues that the Syrian civil war has created oppor- 
tunities for self-expression and a need to overcome fear that has become a 
seminormalized way of life. Bateson (2012) goes further still, pointing to 
crime victimization as a key factor behind increased political participation. 
Building on a cross-national analysis, she points to expressive reasons such 
as the need to redefine and reaffirm their identities to explain why crime 
victims tend to become more engaged in civic and political life. 

This social-psychological approach is mainly consistent with studies by 
psychiatrists who point out positive outcomes of war despite its obvious 
destructive nature. An early work (Glover 1935, 135) describes war as a 
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dramatic attempt to solve some difficulty that provides a positive outlet 
for unconscious destructive desires. Volkan (1979, 241) argues that war 
reduces collective aggression, turns passivity into assertion, and increases 
self-esteem in order to compensate for the pain and suffering that the pro- 
cess engenders. Somasundaram (1998, 226-27), drawing on the civil war in 
Sri Lanka, points out how war brings up hidden strengths and leadership 
skills and results in breaking up caste systems and class barriers. 

The theoretical underpinnings of the nexus between war and change 
in much of the existing literature are largely based on the contention that 
exposure to conflict produces positive outcomes through changes often 
associated with posttraumatic growth. Wartime experiences as traumas 
can lead to changes in self-perception, interpersonal relationships, and 
a changed philosophy of life, three broadly perceived benefits associated 
with posttraumatic personal growth (Tedeschi and Calhoun 1996, 456). 
This approach treats social and political outcomes of war as a given and 
fails to distinguish between civil war traumas and those due mainly to non- 
political circumstances. Implicit in this premise is that victimization during 
civil war is essentially equivalent to crime victimization or experiencing a 
major life crisis. 

From a psychoanalytical perspective, trauma is often associated with 
disbelief, disorientation, and difficulty in comprehending the situation. 
While the word trauma refers to an injury inflicted on a body, in psychiatric 
literature it is often used to describe a wound inflicted upon the mind that 
results in the breach in the mind’s experience of time, self, and the world 
(Caruth 1996, 3-4). Thus the condition of being traumatized involves “the 
incapacity to respond adequately to a terrible and shattering event” and, 
equally important, the inability to “make meaning from the ruins of experi- 
ence” (Britzman 2000, 33). As Philipose (2007, 62) summarizes, “trauma is 
the experience of a world unmade and undone.” 

While the posttraumatic growth theory is useful in exploring the effect 
of violence as a trauma, not all traumas are of the same nature. Growth 
after a personal tragedy or positive outcomes of “volunteerism, community 
spirit and social consciousness” reported after natural disasters (Glencorse 
and Shakya 2015) are different from the type of social and political changes 
born of protracted civil wars. Therefore this thesis, which was developed 
by clinical psychologists to explain growth after highly challenging life 
crises—such as rape, cancer, HIV infection, or heart attacks (Tedeschi and 
Calhoun 1996; 2004)—might fail to capture the complex and contextual 
nature of violence during civil war. Experiences of a rape victim or cancer 
survivor, for instance, are qualitatively different from incentives, dynamics, 
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and processes involved in a conscious decision to lend support to rebels 
and thus become a victim of state violence. 

The terms “victim” and “trauma” may not even be appropriate to 
describe the suffering and pain in a civil war context. These emotions 
reimagined and reinterpreted in an environment often characterized by 
resentment, discontent, and repression change the nature of violence and 
its consequences. This aspect of the conflict environment defies the defini- 
tion of trauma provided above (the incapacity to make sense of the situa- 
tion). Thus a heavy reliance on this approach runs the risk of “depoliticiz- 
ing” a phenomenon that is by definition political and context-dependent. 
In other words, it discounts the “inherent complexity” and “messiness” of 
civil war (Kalyvas 2006, 392). Political motives are particularly salient in 
the context of civil war and greatly influence both macro-level dynamics as 
well as local dynamics (Balcells 2017, 43). 

As Keen (2005, 289) argues, a civil war (even one characterized by 
notoriously brutal violence such as the conflict in Sierra Leone) cannot be 
reduced to “a collapse of reason, a collective lapse into evil and irrational- 
ity,” despite the horrendous atrocities committed against civilians and the 
role of economic agendas that at times blurred the line between “war” and 
“crime.” Drawing attention to social and psychological context that gave 
rise to greed and atrocity, Keen concludes that the Sierra Leone conflict 
in the rggos should not be confined to a struggle for power and diamonds. 
It was also driven by social exclusion and the absence of avenues for com- 
munication, or by the “assertion of power by powerless.” 

Another group of studies by and large ascribe improvements in wom- 
en’s rights to the disruptions brought by wartime. These works reason that 
patriarchal networks and gender roles can be radically altered during war 
as women take on unprecedented roles as combatants, interlocutors with 
authority, mediators, or heads of household. These new roles for women 
help break down social, political, and economic barriers, lead to an expan- 
sion of women’s public roles and responsibilities, blur the line between 
private and public spheres, and result in the questioning of conventional 
gender roles (Mason 1992; Blumberg 2001; Karam 2001; Wood 2008; 
Kaufman and Williams 2010; Menon and Rodgers 2015). 

While war creates incentives and opportunities for different roles and 
responsibilities, developing coping mechanisms may not necessarily trans- 
late into social and political change. Participants will engage in all sorts of 
activities and behave differently to survive or even benefit from a war. The 
ongoing Yemeni civil war between a Houthi-led movement and progov- 
ernment forces since 2014 has had devastating humanitarian consequences 
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yet has also become “the mother of reinvention.” Consistent with the argu- 
ment that the exigencies of war create opportunities for participants to 
devise coping strategies, many Yemenis have resorted to solar panels as an 
alternative source of energy in the midst of collapsing state authority and 
failing services (Fahim 2016). 

While wartime experiences help challenge conventional gender roles 
and responsibilities by blurring the line between women’s private and pub- 
lic roles, it is qualitatively different than adopting a solar panel. Managing 
the immediate demands of a conflict environment or learning how to cope 
with wartime realities may not necessarily lead to sociopolitical changes. 

This failure to distinguish between different types of exposure to vio- 
lence, along with researchers taking wartime experiences out of context, 
has produced conflicting findings over the link between this variable and 
its purported outcomes. The lack of clearly specified causal mechanisms 
has resulted in a pessimistic view of the effects of war on gender relations. 
Studies have pointed to the superficial, temporary, and transient nature 
of the expansion of women’s roles and responsibilities during civil war. 
Wartime activism or attitudes, some have argued, may not necessarily con- 
stitute a social change or carry over in a postwar environment. Women 
might find themselves sidelined, pushed out of public life, or made to suf- 
fer backlash against newfound freedoms once the constraints of war are 
lifted (Ahmed 1982; Pankhurst 2003; Viterna 2014). Similarly, while sev- 
eral studies highlight a substantial increase in political engagement and 
participation arising from violent conflict, others point out consequences 
such as political extremism and hostility toward minorities (Canetti-Nisim 
et al. 2009), along with hardening attitudes toward rival out-group mem- 
bers (Grossman, Manekin, and Miodownik 2015). 

Therefore the relationship between exposure to violence during civil 
war and its consequences should be qualified. The experiences of an indi- 
vidual who is caught in the crossfire, or who stands to benefit from the war, 
or of those who are racketeering amidst the chaotic war environment are 
qualitatively different than the experiences of those carrying their scars as 
a badge of honor. For example, members of a progovernment militia or 
“village guards”—a paramilitary force made up of Kurds allying with the 
government against the PKK in return for material gain—will have funda- 
mentally different views of violence than the Kurds who refused to enlist 
in these paramilitary armed guards and were coerced to leave their homes. 

An alternative approach to the unmediated effects of violent conflict, 
inspired largely by women’s empowerment in postwar Uganda, draws 
attention to a number of domestic and global factors as facilitators in the 
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gains in women’s rights. While postconflict trajectory is found to have a 
significant and independent effect on women’s rights (Hughes and ‘Tripp 
2015), the positive changes that postconflict countries in Africa have expe- 
rienced are conditioned by the strength of prior domestic women’s mobi- 
lization (Tripp 2000) or changes in international gender norms primarily 
after 1995 (Iripp 2015). 

Another study echoing mechanisms identified by Tripp (2000)—i.e., 
the potential of conflict to disrupt the social, political, and economic fab- 
ric of a society—underscores the conflict dynamics as a key to changes in 
postgenocide Rwanda. ‘To explain the positive changes that have resulted 
in a parliament with the highest number of women in the world, this study 
lists two additional factors that facilitated the change: solidarity and part- 
nership with women’s organizations and a political leadership that created 
a favorable environment for women’s promotion (Uvuza 2014, 197). 

These extensive analyses throw considerable light on women’s chang- 
ing roles as a function of war. More importantly, the stress on mediat- 
ing factors serves as an important reminder for the need to contextualize 
violence during civil war. Still, these studies examine cases that ended in 
decisive rebel victories whose victors introduced measures that benefited 
women. Absent territorial control during the war and a decisive military 
victory for the rebels, these changes might not have occurred. 

Such an analysis focuses mostly on changes at the country level with 
an emphasis on such areas as political representation and women-friendly 
policies and legislation. It is plausible that changes in international norms 
(mainly after the end of the Cold War when many countries, including 
those emerging from destructive civil wars, experienced notable democra- 
tization) may have played an important role in producing social and politi- 
cal change. Feminist-leaning legislation (such as the introduction of quotas 
in government for women) imposed from the top down might have been 
prompted by factors ranging from political leadership to changes in inter- 
national norms and disruptions in traditional gender roles and responsi- 
bilities because of the war. Such a fusion, however, makes it difficult to 
empirically ascertain the impact of war violence on the outcome. 

Having sketched the existing perspectives and their shortcomings, I 
now present a framework to specify the context-dependent aspect of war- 
time violence. Civil wars do not occur in a vacuum; studying the effects 
of wartime experiences thus entails several contextual variables that could 
fundamentally change the social and political outcomes of war. Specifically, 
I show how exposure to violence during civil war is contingent upon the 
framing of violence in producing social and political change as defined in 
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the introduction. I attempt to fill an important gap in the existing litera- 
ture on the conditional effect of violent conflict. The hypothesized positive 
effects, I argue, are largely a function of how wartime suffering and experi- 
ences are interpreted or framed. 


Violence in a Context 


Earlier works ascribe violent conflict to sociopolitical environments char- 
acterized by resentment, discontent, and repression (Davies 1962; Gurr 
1970) or to social strains that cause a “disequilibrium” from which the 
desire for revolutionary change arises (Smelser 1963; Johnson 1964). Vio- 
lence, as Hannah Arendt (1969, 69) argues, is neither beastly nor irrational. 
Rather it occurs when one’s sense of justice is offended. It helps empha- 
size grievances and brings them to public attention, despite the risk of the 
means becoming the ends themselves. 

Although the frustration-anger-agegression principle constitutes the 
basis of relative deprivation theories, there is more to consider. As one 
prominent scholar of this approach notes, while it is essential to analyze 
“the minds of men and women who oppose bad governments and unpopu- 
lar policies,” there is also a need to “know about the societies in which they 
live, their beliefs and cultural traditions, and the governments they oppose” 
(Gurr 2012, 281). In other words, while “grievances” and “sense of injus- 
tice” help explain the genesis of a fertile ground for revolution that induces 
political action, the context under which these developments occur can 
greatly shape not only the prospects of violent conflict but also its social 
and political consequences. 

Seeing collective actions through explicitly political prisms, propo- 
nents of resource mobilization theory highlight the critical role leader- 
ship and organization plays in framing and manipulating grievances and 
discontent (McCarthy and Zald 1977; McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 1996). 
In other words, the outrage and displeasure that relative deprivation theory 
deems as the culprit behind inducing a revolutionary state of mind can “be 
defined, created, and manipulated” in the hands of political entrepreneurs 
(McCarthy and Zald 1977, 1215). 

Just as grievances can be manufactured or manipulated, so can the suf- 
fering and pain that accompany civil war. The history of the transforming 
aspect of pain and its enduring legacy, which has been subject of count- 
less philosophical, religious, psychological, and literary works, is as old as 
the pain itself. Franz Kafka (1949, 209) writes in his diaries, “Accept your 
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symptoms, don’t complain of them; immerse yourself in your suffering.” 
The novelist Milan Kundera (1991, 200) describes suffering as “the most 
fundamental of all feelings” and assigns a bigger role to it than thought in 
forming the self. 

The German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche speaks of suffering as a 
necessary, even desirable, force for growth and self-development (Brogan 
1988). In explaining the role it plays in the process of suffering becom- 
ing strength, Nietzsche highlights the significance of “meaning” and “pur- 
pose.” Only when these questions of “suffering for what?” or “why do I 
suffer?” are sufficiently answered, he argues, do positive outcomes arrive. 
In his words, man “in the main was a sick/y animal: but suffering itself was 
not his problem, instead, the fact that there was no answer to the question 
he screamed, ‘Suffering for what?’ Man, the bravest animal and most prone 
to suffer, does not deny suffering as such: he wills it, he even seeks it out, 
provided he is shown a meaning for it, a purpose of suffering” (Nietzsche 
2006, 28, italics in original). 

Echoing the Nietzschean approach to suffering, the psychiatrist Viktor 
Frankl underscores the significance of adding meaning and depth to suf- 
fering. Frankl (1985, 162, 170), drawing on his own experiences in Nazi 
concentration camps, argues that suffering can be turned into something 
positive and constructive. Changing attitudes toward unavoidable suffering 
may trigger a process from which sufferers acquire the capability to cope 
with suffering and turn it into a transformative experience. This ability to 
ascribe new meaning to a personal tragedy may result in turning suffering 
into accomplishment with a change in worldview and an incentive to take 
responsible action. 

An insurgency is not limited to violence alone to accomplish its goals. 
Insurgents will utilize all available resources and make use of pre-existing 
social networks to harness antigovernment feelings in framing their strug- 
gle for “justice and equality.” In an effort to broaden their base and win over 
the population they claim to represent and fight for, a rebel group needs 
to offer an alternative explanation for the frustration, pain, and suffering 
the conflict brings upon the civilian population. Clearly, this could not be 
accomplished by waging a guerrilla war alone. Dissident leaders must also 
answer the question of “why do I suffer?” for those subjected to war. 

An insurgent organization can be treated as a social movement orga- 
nization (SMO) that represents and shapes the broadly held preferences, 
opinions, and beliefs in a population that desires a change in some parts of 
social structure (McCarthy and Zald 1977, 1217). In articulating, manufac- 
turing, or manipulating shared grievances, an insurgent group may adopt 
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violent as well as nonviolent actions to reach its target goals. For example 
the aforementioned nonviolent political organizations inspired by the PKK 
insurgency, including the DTK and DBP, as well as a number of women’s 
groups, all share the common goal of representing the yearning for justice 
shared by a large portion of Kurds and of remedying the unequal relation- 
ship Kurds have with the state. This multipronged approach to attain a set 
of goals is analogous to what McCarthy and Zald (1977, 1219) call “social 
movement industry” (SMI). 

The effects of wartime experiences will thus be largely conditioned 
by an insurgency’s capacity as an “industry” to portray real or perceived 
injustices within the system and, more importantly, by its ability to attri- 
bute them to the state. Insurgencies as SMIs are actively engaged in the 
production of meaning for supporters, bystanders, observers, and antago- 
nists (Benford and Snow 2000). Through their words, actions, and ide- 
ologies, rebel leaders attempt to shape reality for their potential support- 
ers. As Chong (1991, 165) argues, success in large-scale political activism 
addressing such issues as civil rights and peace is primarily shaped by the 
leadership and organization that could muster the community resources 
and enlist the aid of outside allies. The very nature of exposure to vio- 
lent conflict can be radically changed when the threat of going to prison 
no longer serves as a deterrent but rather is taken as a badge of honor 
(Chong 1991, 82). Pain and suffering seen through this prism can be 
transformative and lead to “a progressive practice of empowerment” 
(Tønder 2013, 6). 

But the purported effects vary greatly within members of a minority 
group engaged in an armed conflict with the state. As noted earlier, violent 
conflict will have different effects on those caught in the crossfire than on 
those committed to the cause of insurrection. Irrespective of the strength 
of the insurgent network or SMI, its support base will include elements 
ranging from “constituents,” who provide resources for insurgency, to 
“adherents,” who believe in the goals of the movement, and to “bystander 
public,” whose involvement is limited to witnessing insurgent activity. Of 
course, there will also be “opponents” who do not adhere to rebels’ narra- 
tives and goals (McCarthy and Zald 1977, 1221). The latter group, from 
rebels’ perspective, generally consists of “collaborators,” such as members 
of the progovernment “village guards” mentioned above. As Kalyvas (2006, 
98) notes, despite heterogeneous individual motivations ranging from 
security and the desire for social standing, to economic concerns involved 
in joining progovernment militias, ideology or commitment to the cause 
is not a primary factor. This factor, which is largely missing in current lit- 
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erature, has important implications for the war-change nexus. Different 
motivations and justifications will have different consequences. 

Similarly, the asymmetric nature of many civil wars, which often involve 
states that enjoy military superiority relative to the insurgents, suggests 
that wartime experiences are different for the groups involved. Security 
imperatives and related justification processes are likely to fail to produce 
the purported outcomes for members of the dominant group. The effect of 
war on members of the dominant group claiming to represent the state as a 
“coercion-wielding organization” (Tilly 1990, 1) that legitimately monop- 
olizes the use of physical force (Weber 1946, 78) is qualitatively different 
than the effect on those who rebel in the name of “justice.”! 

Results from a study that examined reactions to the loss of young adults 
support this conclusion. Yuksel and Olgun-Ozpolat (2004) divided ninety 
participants who had lost their first-degree relatives in the previous five 
years into three groups. The first group includes relatives of soldiers who 
died in the conflict between the PKK and Turkey (group I); the second was 
composed of relatives of the mostly Kurdish disappeared persons, some of 
whom formed themselves into the protest organization of Saturday Moth- 
ers noted in chapter 1 (group ID); and relatives of young people who died 
of leukemia at the University Hospital in Istanbul made up the third group 
(group MI). 

The researchers found that although all participants were diagnosed 
with at least one mental problem, those who lost relatives to the conflict 
(groups I and II) had higher chronic grief and traumatic stress when com- 
pared to those who lost relatives to leukemia (group III). And the severity 
of the psychiatric illness was found to be higher among those whose rela- 
tives had died in military service (group I). 

Moreover, in line with the argument made above that wartime experi- 
ences affect sufferers differently, the researchers point out an important dif- 
ference between subjects in groups I and II. The Kurdish mothers ascribed 
meaning to their loss and interpreted the deaths as part of a wider context 
through which their children acquired a new identity, whereas the mothers 
of Turkish soldiers had difficult times making sense of their losses despite 
the state-sanctioned elevated status of martyrdom and social and financial 
privileges that often accompany the death of soldiers. It is worth noting 
that at their six hundredth vigil on September 24, 2016, a group of the 
Saturday Mothers (from which group II was selected) renewed their calls 
for those responsible to be held accountable but also expressed the desire 
for “peace and justice” so that no one else would have to suffer their fate.’ 

This qualification helps explain conflicting findings on the effect of 
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exposure to violence in the existing literature. While some studies found 
that violent conflict has resulted in greater political engagement or the 
development of altruistic attitudes toward neighbors, others, based upon 
the Israeli-Palestinian case, point to how combat exposure hardens atti- 
tudes toward the rival (Grossman, Manekin, and Miodownik 2015) or leads 
to exclusionary political attitudes among those personally exposed to vio- 
lent conflict (Canetti-Nisim et al. 2009). Kibris (2011), using the Kurd- 
ish conflict in Turkey, reaches a similar conclusion. Analyzing the effect of 
‘Turkish security forces casualties on the electoral outcomes in Turkey in 
the 1991 and 1995 general elections, she finds that such an exposure makes 
the Turkish voters “less concessionist,” which leads to an increase in the 
vote share of right-wing Turkish parties with more intransigent positions 
on the issue. 


Outlining Mechanisms of Change 


In light of these arguments, I advance four main mechanisms through which 
wartime experiences lead to change. First, violence during civil war tends to 
be particularly brutal and “intimate,” involving “a record of closeness and 
peaceful interaction between victims and victimizers” (Kalyvas 2006, 11). 
Exposure to violent conflict could personalize the war by provoking emo- 
tions and feelings and helping develop and strengthen righteous impulses. 
Violent conflict and the ensuing suffering may comfort the sufferers by 
helping them to connect on a special level of mutual understanding and 
make them particularly empathetic toward the disadvantaged groups. This 
could lead to a situation what Tonder (2013, 6) calls “empowering pain” 
from which a strong will and desire to grow arises. 

Moreover, new opportunities and roles created during the war may help 
break down social, political, and economic barriers and lead to changes in 
social relations and hierarchy. These unmediated linkages constitute the 
essence of much of the existing literature that draws on the psychology 
of personal growth after traumatic events or emphasizes disruptions that 
wartime creates in producing sociopolitical changes. 

Nonetheless, there is a need to distinguish between those personally 
exposed to violence and “bystanders” who merely observed violence. As 
others have demonstrated, civil war violence is not only of strategic nature 
but also can take various forms (Kalyvas 2006; Balcells 2010, 2012, 2017). 
Noncombatant participants could be exposed to wartime violence directly 
in the form of arrest, torture, or forced migration. They could also experi- 
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ence it vicariously, such as through the loss of a friend or family member. 
Due to different logics and processes involved, direct or “intimate” vio- 
lence is more likely to provoke the type of emotions and feelings that could 
lead to a change in social and political culture. 

Second, war “is a transformative phenomenon” and it “transforms indi- 
vidual preferences, choices, behavior, and identities” mainly through vio- 
lence (Kalyvas 2006, 389). In the process, violence changes character; it 
is qualified for individuals caught up in war dynamics. Wartime experi- 
ences and violence gain meaning through insurgent ideologies that may 
help frame suffering, assign meaning to it, and offer an alternative vision 
to those who suffer. As active signifying agents, insurgent leaders engage in 
the production of meaning, which has been referred to as “the politics of 
signification” (Hall 1982, 64). 

In addition to this direct link, an effect that is likely to be limited to 
those with certain political sophistication, ideology can also have a more 
subtle effect on the outcome by creating or conditioning the atmosphere 
for “framing” suffering. Ideology can provide individuals with a proper 
language to express their anger, frustration, and desires.’ Although, as 
Gutierrez-Sanin and Wood (2014) have argued, while explanations based 
on economic interests or situational logic have come to dominate works on 
civil war, an insurgent group’s political ideology as a program of action that 
works as a blueprint that guides and regulates insurgent group’s behavior is 
essential in understanding variation in violent patterns. 

The type of ideology adds an important qualification to the war-change 
nexus; it shapes violence and its potential consequences. Ideology can slow 
or accelerate political development by deterring or facilitating the shift in 
values toward change. An ideology that enforces and celebrates women’s 
liberation will condition wartime violence differently than the one that 
relegates women to a secondary class. For example, the ideology of the 
aforementioned IS, a group responsible for much of the recent human mis- 
ery and atrocity in Syria and Iraq, closely resembles what Freire (2000, 
37) calls sectarianism that “mythicizes and thereby alienates.” The interac- 
tion of such a dogmatic ideology that insulated itself against change with 
violence may not be transformative. It is rather “castrating” and obstruc- 
tive as it “turns reality into a false (and therefore unchangeable) ‘reality.” 
While violence might be of strategic value for the IS, its victims are likely 
to struggle with the “meaning” of the situation, making trauma rather than 
growth a likely outcome. 

Not coincidentally, some of the most intensely studied cases in which 
current literature focuses on positive outcomes of war are those with egali- 
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tarian, often leftist ideologies. Neil Sheehan (1988, 171), in his A Bright 
Shining Lie, compares the communist Viet Minh to several competing 
nationalist factions in North Vietnam. Sheehan concludes that the non- 
communists failed because they lacked the interest in social change neces- 
sary to mobilize people. The communists survived mainly “because their 
concern with social goals always took them back to the bottom, where 
there was discontent on which to build.” 

Huang (2016), drawing attention to wartime origins of postwar democ- 
ratization, examines a list of all major civil wars that started and ended 
between 1950 and 2006 and concludes that rebels’ reliance on civilians 
is a significant predictor of postwar democratization. Statistical tests also 
lend some support for wars that involved rebel groups espousing Marx- 
ist ideology followed by greater democratization. While Huang cautions 
that this finding needs further scrutiny, she also reasons that it is a likely 
consequence of several characteristics of Marxist rebels: they tend to rely 
more on civilian support than non-Marxist rebels, are often led by highly 
educated leaders and emphasize literacy among civilian supporters; and 
they encourage women’s participation in their struggle. 

Alison (2004, 460), in her examination of women’s participation in eth- 
nonationalist armed groups in Sri Lanka and Northern Ireland, concludes 
that “different contexts produce different gender construction.” Signifi- 
cantly, she finds that women have been much less involved in loyalist, pro- 
state paramilitaries in Northern Ireland than in the antistate Irish Repub- 
lican Army that conceives of itself as “liberatory.” 

Another study, using a global sample of rebel organizations active between 
1979 and 2009, investigates the variation in women’s deployment in com- 
bat roles. It concludes that rebel groups’ political ideology greatly explains 
the extent of women’s participation in war. Specifically, “Marxist and other 
leftist insurgencies employ the highest numbers of female fighters while an 
Islamist ideology substantially depresses the proportion of female fighters 
within rebel organizations” (Wood and Thomas 2017, 43-44). 

The third mechanism involves what others have described as the edu- 
cational aspect of mass mobilization. The liberating facet in this context 
refers to actors seeing history as a possibility or something that can be 
transformed. Learning occurs as participants re-create the way they see 
themselves and enter the historical process not as objects but as respon- 
sible subjects (Freire 2000, 36). In the words of a former PKK combatant, 
who fought eleven years in the ranks of the insurgency, “my experiences 
as a guerrilla taught me that there is always a way, that I can bring about 
change.”* 
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Analyzing the relationship between the oppressed and oppressor, Freire 
(2000, 46-47) points to the “fear of freedom” as an obstacle to be over- 
come. Liberation not only requires overcoming the fear of repression but 
also “the fear of freedom.” The latter requires ejecting the image imposed 
by the oppressor and replacing it with autonomy and responsibility. Gultan 
Kisanak, the first female comayor of the Kurdish city of Diyarbakir, who 
was tortured and kept in a dog hut for six months for refusing to renounce 
her Kurdish identity in a notorious Diyarbakir prison in the 1980s, notes, 
“my life in prison” helped me “destroy fear” and “develop self-confidence” 
(Kisanak, Al-Ali, and ‘Tas 2016). 

Studies of the American civil rights movement have identified simi- 
lar gains. Button (1989, 241), in a study of the impact of the civil rights 
movement on the real-life situations of southern blacks, draws attention 
to “a sense of racial pride, confidence, and cohesiveness” that the move- 
ment engendered in black political culture in the South. Another study 
points out that this liberating aspect of participation was not only for the 
blacks but also for the whites who stood by them. Newfield (1966, 40-41) 
notes that “the sit-ins clearly liberated more white middle class students in 
the North than it did Southern negroes” as students at northern campuses 
began “to realize that a jail record could be a badge of honor.” Chong 
(1991, 78) argues that participation could spur a sense of mastery over soci- 
ety and could educate about the competing interests of that society and the 
workings of the political process, thus leading to personal growth even if 
the designated purpose of public action is unfulfilled. Wartime experiences 
can thus lead to what Harold Lasswell (1951, 473) calls “rectitude,” a sense 
of responsibility that is intrinsic to democratic character. 

While this mechanism suggests a direct linkage, as with the second 
mechanism, leadership’s success in holding the state responsible and devel- 
oping a language that participants can use in relating their experiences to 
the context of war dynamics is likely to play a key role in producing change. 
Kisanak, the above mentioned comayor of Diyarbakir, also underlines the 
significance of leadership and ideology in framing the struggle, or findings 
an answer to “suffering for what?” 

The fourth mechanism differs from the previous ones in that it is more 
pertinent to a subcategory of civil wars, those that involve groups fighting 
to reconfigure ethnic relations. These wars include ethnic challengers that 
are at odds with the identity of a state, who seek to redefine or divide the 
state itself, or who strive for major changes in their relationship with the 
state (Sambanis 2001, 261-62). These conflicts are often characterized as 
particularly intractable, involving fighters that are largely mobilized along 
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ethnic or religious lines with the ultimate goal of obtaining some form of 
autonomy or outright secession (Kaufmann 1996; Horowitz 2000). 

Civil war violence, unlike state repression or genocide, is not unilat- 
eral. It is characterized by its strategic use and produced by at least two 
actors competing over governing the population rather than exterminat- 
ing it (Kalyvas 2006, 31). As such, civil war bears a resemblance to the 
sixteenth-century European state-making processes that involved violent 
conflict or “sequences of demand, resistance, and control” (Tilly 1975, 23). 
This aspect is emphatically present in the secessionist or ethnonationalist 
insurgencies described above. Such insurgencies face unique challenges as 
they ideally seek to go beyond waging an armed conflict alone and carve 
out a state of their own. They also aspire for both domestic and interna- 
tional recognition as the legitimate and able representative of the minority 
they claim to fight for (Stewart 2015). 

While ethnonationalist rebel groups, as the rival claimants to sover- 
eignty, hope to build a state through extracting resources from the popula- 
tion and presenting themselves as the legitimate representatives of their 
people, they also pursue conflict to forge a national identity with which 
members of the warring group could identify. Although state making and 
nation building involve several overlapping processes that may appear 
simultaneously or in different orders, they are not the same. In Finer’s 
(1975, 88) words, these two processes have “historical and logical connec- 
tions” but the latter emphasizes a process by which a community attains a 
common consciousness. State making involves “the works of combining, 
consolidating, neutralizing, manipulating a tough, complicated, and well- 
set web of political relations” during which protagonists “face a furious 
resistance” while trying to “dissolve large parts of the web” (Tilly 1975, 
25). Whereas, struggle for nation building occurs more at the societal 
level and is directed at forming “a community of feeling . . . based on self- 
consciousness of a common nationality” (Finer 1975, 86). 

Similar to what Hobsbawm (1983, 1-3) argues with regard to the role 
of “invented traditions” to establish social cohesion and instill certain val- 
ues and norms, insurgent leaders and organizations not only utilize pre- 
existing social networks to mobilize potential supporters for the war but 
also strive to create continuity with a real or artificial past. Pointing out 
the paradoxical nature of trauma, Hutchison (2016, 3) argues that trauma 
can both break and construct political communities. The traumatic aspect 
of civil war and the histories it creates can result in collective forms of 
meaning and bring those “affected” together around the shared pain and 
suffering. 
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Aydin and Emrence (2015, 130), drawing attention to such an aspect of 
civil wars as “group-making projects,” argue that while insurgencies fight 
for identities that already exist, they also aim at building new ones. Tilly 
(2002, xi), with a focus on the role of stories in political mobilization and 
conflict, pinpoints political identity stories as “collective, public replies to 
the question ‘Who are you?” Stories in this context are treated as out- 
comes of contentious politics. While stories can fuel the war efforts, the 
war also (re)creates stories, songs, sagas, and heroes to inspire and educate, 
all of which contribute to developing a sense of common destiny, a belong- 
ing that constitutes a key aspect of the nation-building process. War can 
thus help forge a national identity, leading to a significant change in the 
political culture of participants as defined earlier. 

This mechanism of war as a nation-building force also has consequences 
for the secularization potential of civil war, an aspect that is almost entirely 
missing in the current literature.’ This is partly because the cases on which 
the majority of these studies are based do not easily lend themselves to such 
an analysis. In El Salvador, a case studied extensively by Wood (2000, 2001, 
2003) and Viterna (2014), both the rebels and government shared the same 
faith yet the insurgents were not at odds over the ethnic identity of the 
state; rather the war was fought over the apparatus of the state. 

In the decade-long Sierra Leone conflict of the rọọos, ethnic and 
religious divisions did not play a central role (Bellows and Miguel 2009). 
Despite ethnic divisions, national politics often cut across ethnic lines; class 
and ethnicity do not necessarily coincide in Sierra Leone (Keen 2005, 46). 
‘The main rebel group, the Revolutionary United Front (RUF), was an eth- 
nically mixed group and targeted people from every ethnicity (Richards 
1995). The Angolan civil war of 1975-2002 was fought primarily in the 
context of the Cold War. It began as a proxy conflict between the ruling 
People’s Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), which was sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union and Cuba, and the National Union for the 
‘Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) backed by the United States and 
South Africa. The ethnic aspects of the conflict were pronounced only after 
the Cold War dimensions dissipated (Tripp 2015, 117). 

The NRA in Uganda, another case that has been the subject of several 
studies examining both political and social outcomes of civil war, was not a 
narrow ethnic organization in spite of the ethnic dimensions involved. The 
group’s leadership was largely from the Ankole province in southwestern 
Uganda, whereas most of the fighting took place in the Buganda-inhabited 
region to the north of Kampala (Lyons 2016, 1030). In Rwanda, where eth- 
nicity played a much more prominent role, the rebels did not seek to carve 
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out an independent state of their own. In this respect, it resembles the con- 
flict in El Salvador, where the primary goal of the rebels was to overthrow 
the regime. These contrast with the ethnic conflict examined here. 

In the context of civil war, religion often becomes a part of the political 
arsenal to sustain the fight. As religion itself is turned into a contested field, 
warring parties are likely to interpret religion in a way that serves their 
political interests. Religion is then bound to be redefined and re-examined, 
leading to multiple contending interpretations. This politicization of reli- 
gion, particularly in cases where a warring ethnic minority challenges a 
government dominated by coreligionists, results in relegating religion to a 
subsidiary role. Thus the armed conflict, coupled with the politicization of 
religion that turns religion into an instrument to bolster the warring groups’ 
agendas, reinforces ethnic identity at the expense of religious identity. 

This secularization potential of civil war constitutes an important part 
of the social as well as political change described in this study. Conflict 
forces participants to re-evaluate the role of religion in their lives, which 
may lead to changes in norms, values, and behavior. It also contributes to 
the rise of some type of a “national church” that could facilitate forging a 
distinct national identity in which common faith no longer serves as a bond 
that ties coreligionists to one another. 

The secularization argument laid out in this book, however, applies 
more to ethnonationalist groups who are often secessionist in their goals 
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and desires or who seek autonomy in one form or another. Furthermore, 
consistent with the context-dependent, political nature of civil war, this 
linkage is provisional; it relates to cases in which rebels and dominant eth- 
nicity hail from a common faith. Schematically, these linkages are sum- 
marized in figure 4. 

These channels constitute the building blocks of change in social (most 
notably, changes in women’s roles and responsibilities and shifts in atti- 
tudes toward women) and political (developing an activist culture, forging 
a national identity, and secularization as an integral part of the nation- 
building process) culture. Wartime experiences may help develop a sense of 
righteousness, create new opportunities for women, strengthen the bonds 
between members of the group that facilitate the rise of a national identity, 
and result in a significant decline in religion’s role and place in national and 
individual identities. In the next section, I elaborate on these four mecha- 
nisms and demonstrate how they apply to the Kurdish conflict in Turkey. 


PART Ill 


THREE 


War and Women 


A growing number of women began to join the PKK in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s; according to one estimate they made up one-third of new 
recruits by 1993 (Marcus 2007, 173). This significant increase in women’s 
membership resulted in noteworthy changes to women’s roles and posi- 
tions within the Kurdish movement. ‘Today, women are a substantial part 
of the insurgency, making up some 4o percent of PKK guerrilla units and 
functioning in all levels of decision making.’ Women have become an 
integral part of the organizations and parties formed or inspired by the 
PKK movement. They have been elected as mayors, parliamentarians, and 
cochairs. Below, I delineate the primary mechanisms through which these 
changes have occurred. The analysis shows that gains in women’s rights 
have mostly been a result of a combination of a progressive ideology and 
war dynamics. 

Since its inception in 1978, the PKK has described itself as a modern 
and revolutionary force for change committed to eliminating traditional 
structures of sociopolitical organization (Jongerden and Akkaya 2011). 
Over the past four decades the PKK has parted ways with the Turkish left 
and acquired a more “Kurdish” identity that transcends regional, tribal, 
religious, and class divisions within Kurdish society. It has also strived for 
going beyond what the PKK leader Ocalan calls “primitive nationalism,” 
a narrow form of nationalism often associated with traditional Kurdish 
groups and movements.’ 

Kurdish movements’ search for universalism through mainly left- 
ist ideologies precedes the rise of the PKK (H. Bozarslan 2017). In the 
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1960s a number of Kurdish groups in Turkey resorted to a socialist dis- 
course by portraying Kurdistan as a “colony” and Kurds as a “colonized 
people.” Viewing national oppression and economic exploitation of the 
Kurds through these prisms gained widespread acceptance among Kurdish 
activists from the 1970s onwards (Gunes 2013, 250). It was the rise of the 
PKK in the 1980s, however, that led to a convergence of leftist ideals and 
Kurdish nationalism to an unprecedented degree. In the words of Hamit 
Bozarslan (2017), a renowned Kurdish studies scholar, the PKK redefined 
Marxism-Leninism with a high dose of Fanonism, emphasizing the cre- 
ation of decolonized human beings through resistance. The PKK leader 
Ocalan, describing Kurdish history as one of enslavement, called for vio- 
lent resistance to liberate Kurdistan and, more importantly, to free Kurds 
from their interiorized enslavement. 

The search for universalism, through a hybrid of Marxist-Leninist dis- 
course and a newly adopted framework inspired in part by the writings 
of American political theorist Murray Bookchin, has given rise to such 
concepts as “democratic autonomy” and “ecological democracy,” with an 
emphasis on pluralist, grassroots-driven local administrative units and 
radical gender equality.’ Described by its leader as a social revolution and 
uprising against the old social order, the PKK has aimed at transform- 
ing Kurdish identity and creating the New Man (Grojean 2008, 4). The 
emphasis on gender equality that constitutes a chief tenet of the PKK’s 
vision of social change should be considered within this context.* 

Women’s participation in Kurdish rebellions did not start with the 
PKK. As Bengio (2016, 31) notes, “Kurdish history is replete with cases of 
charismatic women assuming leadership roles in the religious, political and 
military spheres.” But these women were small in number and consisted 
mainly of wives, daughters, and relatives of leading figures. With the rise 
of the PKK in the late 1970s and the ensuing armed conflict in the 1980s, 
gender issues became a key aspect of Kurdish rebellion. One key feature 
that separates the PKK from earlier rebellions is its successful mass mobi- 
lization of women and the subsequent break with traditional gender roles 
(Caglayan 2012). 

As noted earlier, despite an unfavorable environment characterized by 
a conservative Islamic culture, low levels of socioeconomic development, 
and limited prior domestic women’s mobilization, women have become 
an integral element in the Kurdish movement. They have moved from 
eligible to aspirants to candidates and from candidates to elected officials 
(Sahin-Mencutek 2016). The push for women’s representation and wom- 
en’s social and political empowerment has been transformative for both the 
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movement and for women. It has produced significant positive changes in 
a region sometimes referred to as “the patriarchal belt” characterized by 
strict control over women’s behavior (Caglayan 2012). 

The struggle for gender equality within the Kurdish movement can be 
observed on multiple fronts. In the legal arena (egal alan), Kurdish politi- 
cal parties inspired by (or accused by the state of being extensions of) the 
PKK became the first political institutions in Turkish history to introduce 
a voluntary quota for women to overcome the barrier to entry. In 1999 the 
Kurdish People’s Democracy Party (Halkin Demokrasi Partisi, HADEP) 
set a 25 percent quota for women to redress gender imbalances in the com- 
position of all intraparty structures, including both elected and nonelected 
assemblies. The PKK leader Ocalan’s push to increase the gender quota 
coupled with war dynamics that empowered Kurdish women resulted in 
increasing the quota for women from 25 percent to 40 percent in 2005 
(Kisanak, Al-Ali, and Tas 2016; Sahin-Mencutek 2016). 

These policies have yielded serious results. Of the thirty-seven may- 
oral races won by the HADEP in the Kurdish-dominated region in the 
1999 local elections, three were won by women candidates. The number 
of female mayors from the Kurdish political party increased to fourteen in 
the 2004 local elections. A decade later, in the 2014 mayoral elections, the 
Kurdish Peace and Democracy Party (Baris ve Demokrasi Partisi, BDP) 
had more female mayors (twenty-three) than the governing AKP (six), 
the main opposition Republican People’s Party (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi, 
CHP) (six), and the far-right Turkish Nationalist Action Party (Milliyetci 
Hareket Partisi, MHP) (one), combined.’ 

Similarly, in the 2007 national legislative elections, eight female candi- 
dates, making up 36 percent of the total seats gained by the Kurdish Dem- 
ocratic Society Party’ (Demokratik ‘Toplum Partisi, DTP), were elected 
to the national parliament. This trend continued in the zo11 national 
elections; 34 percent of the total parliamentarians elected to the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey on the Kurdish BDP’s’ ticket were women. 
In the June 7, 2015, general elections, the pro-Kurdish Peoples’ Demo- 
cratic Party (Halklarin Demokratik Partisi, HDP) won eighty seats in the 
‘Turkish National Assembly, 39 percent of which were women (Kisanak, 
AI-Ali, and Tas 2016; Sahin-Mencutek 2016). 

In the illegal front (egal alan), the PKK’s Fifth Congress of 1995 is 
often cited as a watershed meeting since it addressed several long-standing 
important issues. The PKK leadership made a strong critique of the Soviet 
approach to socialism, pointing out its pan-Russian chauvinism, extreme 
centralism, and decline in individual freedom as the main causes of Soviet- 
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era stagnation. The leadership emphasized the need to create a new militant 
identity that with great care, understanding, and resolve seeks to overcome 
all difficulties, a militant that turns the negative into something positive 
and, stressing the diversity and richness of Kurdistan and the Middle East, 
calls for cooperation between all disadvantaged groups. This idea would 
later give birth to the concepts of “democratic autonomy” and “democratic 
confederalism,” with an emphasis on community-based, pluralist demo- 
cratic coexistence within the existing framework of nation-states. 

Significantly, the Fifth Congress formalized the growing number and 
power of Kurdish women within the insurgent movement by establishing a 
separate, independent women’s army, the Kurdistan Free Women’s Union 
(Yekitiya Azadiya Jinen Kurdistan, YAJK) (Tax 2016a, 119-30).° This is 
not unique to the PKK. Nations as diverse as El Salvador, Sri Lanka, and 
Nepal have witnessed a similar phenomenon: “unprecedented numbers of 
women have left their homes, picked up guns, and defied cultural norms 
to quite literally fight for revolutionary change” (Viterna 2014, 4). The 
establishment of a separate women’s unit was not, however, merely a result 
of the need to increase the number of fighters. Instead, the YAJK (which 
later became YJA-Star)’ was a reflection of the changes the war dynamics 
had brought about as well as the result of an ideological commitment to 
empowering women and changing both men and women with regard to 
gender and gender equality. In other words, the transformation of gender 
relations was not a sidebar to the PKK but rather was considered to be a 
central task that would ultimately determine the success or failure of the 
entire endeavor (Tax 2016a, 128).'° 

‘This commitment to gender equality as part of creating a new society 
grew stronger over time. The PKK leader Ocalan (2013, 9) would later 
describe “the 5000-year-old history of civilization” as “essentially the his- 
tory of the enslavement of woman.” He (2013, 11) portrays women as the 
first “slaves,” the first subjugated group: “the enslavement of men comes 
after the enslavement of women. Gender enslavement . . . is attained 
through refined and intense repression combined with lies that play on 
emotions. Woman’s biological difference is used as justification for her 
enslavement. . . . Her presence in public sphere is claimed to be prohib- 
ited by religion, morally shameful; progressively, she is secluded from all 
important social activities.” Ocalan is unwavering about women’s role and 
place in the PKK and the struggle for freedom by which new identities are 
created. Calling for a “total divorce” from the five thousand years of male 
domination, he has spoken of the need to “kill the male” and described the 
PKK as a “party of women.” 
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This discourse and underlying ideology equates women with nature, 
as portrayed in the ideal matriarchal society of ancient Mesopotamia. It 
successfully integrates gender issues into the Kurdish national struggle for 
a radically redefined relationship with the dominant, oppressive groups. 
Despite the risks involved in blending gender issues with nationalist agen- 
das (Cockburn 2007), Kurdish women’s participation on both nationalist 
and feminist fronts has been described as complementary, promoting and 
feeding one another (Bengio 2016)."! 

Even though the changes fall short of the ideal picture portrayed by 
the PKK leader, they call attention to the significance of ideology in 
producing these positive outcomes. Sebahat Tuncel, a female member 
of parliament for the Kurdish Peace and Democracy Party (BDP), a 
predecessor of the HDP, describes the issue as a double-edged sword. 
While referring to Sakine Cansiz’s (a female founding member of the 
PKK) contribution to the movement, Tuncel argued that “while we 
fight to end the unequal treatment of the Kurds in Turkey, as women 
we also fight another battle, the male dominance within the Kurdish 
society” (Butler 2013). 

The conflict environment enabled Kurdish women to criticize the way 
their own sex was used as a basis for discrimination by men in the move- 
ment. Kisanak, the first female comayor of Diyarbakir, highlights chal- 
lenges in overcoming entrenched patriarchal tradition within Kurdish 
society. She argues that, akin to justifications used in other cases, women’s 
issues were sidelined based on the pretext that the time was not ripe for 
such changes. In her own words, “this is not something we were given. 
We had to fight for every single advance” (Kisanak, Al-Ali, and Tas 2016). 
Accounting for the gains in women’s rights, Kisanak draws attention to 
wartime experiences, changes in international norms, and women’s strug- 
gles against the patriarchal culture and practices within the Kurdish society 
and movement. Notably, she underlines the significance of the leadership 
and ideology in improvements in women’s rights. 

A thirty-six-year old female interviewee, a former high school teacher 
who had recently immigrated to Canada, pointed out that “war dynam- 
ics created conditions for Kurdish women to discover their true potential, 
helped them question the unequal gender roles, and demand change in 
their status in the society.” She also highlighted a key difference between 
earlier Kurdish rebellions and the PKK insurgency: the latter shows 
important differences in its approach to gender equality. She concluded 
that war dynamics are only one factor in changes in gender relations that 
the Kurdish society has experienced. Without “a strong commitment to 
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gender related issues,” she asserted, these “positive outcomes” may not 
have been achieved. 

Another interviewee drew attention to a certain segment of the Kurdish 
community in Toronto, which he described as “traditional,” “patriarchal,” 
even “backward” despite their support for the Kurdish political movement. 
In explaining this outcome, he pointed out that the part of the Kurdish 
region they emigrated from did not become a site for the armed conflict; it 
remained on the sidelines of the insurgent activity. But more importantly, 
he stressed that “they were not touched by the PKK philosophy.” 

Ayla Akat, a former Peace and Democracy Party (BDP) parliamentar- 
ian and spokesperson for the Kurdish Free Women’s Congress (Kongreya 
Jinen Azad, KJA), also highlights the PKK leader Ocalan’s approach to 
gender in addressing and overcoming gender-based inequalities in Kurd- 
ish society. The PKK in general and Ocalan in particular, she argues, put 
women’s freedom before national liberation (Akat, Al-Ali, and Tas 2016). 
This is instructive of wartime experiences interacting with underlying dis- 
courses, ideology, and leadership. Absent the ideology and leadership’s firm 
stance toward gender equality, such changes would have been unlikely out- 
comes of the conflict. 


Social-Psychological Linkages 


In addition to a progressive ideology and a leadership committed to gender 
equality, war experiences have also contributed to overcoming social stan- 
dards of becoming “a good wife and mother.” As Caglayan (2010) notes, 
despite the traumatic impact of conflict, it has also provided opportunities 
for Kurdish women’s activism. In line with those studies that have argued 
for war dynamics blurring the line between women’s private and public 
roles, the conflict has resulted in an expansion of women’s public roles and 
responsibilities mainly through two mechanisms. 

First, while the conflict has generated a surge of internally displaced 
Kurds, it has also resulted in an increased exposure to forces of modernity. 
As the Kurdish rural population poured into major cities, female members 
of displaced families started to get involved more heavily in the Kurdish 
movement; they became participants in protests, visitors at prisons, and 
heads of households as caretakers and breadwinners (Celik 2005). Similar 
to what Menon and Rodgers (2015) found in the case of Nepal, Kurdish 
women’s employment increased as a consequence of the conflict. Some 
became workers in the garment industry, others seasonal agricultural 
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laborers, while some became self-employed and opened up small shops or 
became involved with sewing cooperatives. 

Local women’s councils, organized by the Kurdish movement for 
recently urbanized Kurdish peasant women, set up sewing cooperatives 
modeled on those of the Zapatistas in Mexico. One coordinator at these 
local women’s councils underlines the importance of “being involved” with 
the Kurdish movement in overcoming the challenge of organizing women 
who were not accustomed to being seen in public, working outside the 
home, or participating in politics. Being involved with the movement or 
having ties with it helped the male members of these newly urbanized fam- 
ilies to overcome their negative views of women (Tax 2016a, 160). 

Intense work at the local level, combined with the conflict and a pro- 
gressive ideology, has engendered significant changes in Kurdish women’s 
participation in the workforce. Women’s increased employment, an ele- 
ment Button (1989, 23) considers to be a sign of social change, has forced 
many to re-evaluate their beliefs and social norms and has led to the ques- 
tioning of traditional gender roles. 

An analysis of the data on female participation in the labor force in 
‘Turkey highlights several important findings. First, overall female partici- 
pation in the workforce in Turkey is much lower than that of non-Muslim- 
majority countries with similar levels of economic and political develop- 
ments. Female employment as a percentage of total labor force in Turkey 
as of 2015 (31.1 percent) was lower than that of Mexico (32.5 percent), 
Thailand (45.6 percent), and Romania (46.1 percent) for the year 1996. 
This shows that even twenty years later, women have a lower participation 
in the workforce. Second, there is an important gap between the Kurdish 
east and the rest of Turkey. While the coastal areas and the most industrial- 
ized western parts of the country bear a resemblance to Belgium and Italy 
with women making up more than one-third of the labor force, the eastern 
regions resemble Algeria and Iran of the late 1990s with ratios around 10 
percent.” 

Nonetheless, Kurdish-majority provinces that became sites of heavy 
fighting in the 1990s have experienced a significant increase in female par- 
ticipation in the labor force following the forced evacuation of thousands 
of Kurdish villages. As presented in table 4, data from the Turkish Statisti- 
cal Institute on female participation in the labor force for the years 2000 
and 2004 reinforces this statement. 

Of the seven provinces in the eastern and southeastern regions for 
which the data are available, three are Kurdish majority and are known for 
their support of the PKK insurgency. The mean percent change for the 
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provinces of Van, Diyarbakir, and Siirt (15.2 percent), which are known 
for their pro-PKK positions and have been battlefields of the conflict, is 
nearly twice that of the neighboring provinces of Erzurum, Gaziantep, 
Malatya, and Kars (8.6 percent), which have yet to show significant support 
for the PKK and have not become a site of the conflict. While the Kurdish 
province of Van had a 20 percent increase in its numbers of economically 
active women between 2000 and 2004, the Turkish-majority province of 
Erzurum in the same region had a change of 13.6 percent.” 

In further confirmation of this trend, figure 5 illustrates that Kurd- 
ish provinces experienced the highest increase in female participation in 
the labor force between 2004 and 2011. A report by the Economic Policy 
Research Foundation of Turkey shows that Kurdish-majority Sanliurfa and 
Diyarbakir provinces combined experienced a 277.8 percent increase in 
female participation in the nonagricultural workforce. Another subregion 
that includes four Kurdish-majority provinces, Mardin, Batman, Sirnak, 
and Siirt, saw an increase of 275 percent. Female participation in the work- 
force went up by 225 percent in the subregion including Van, Mus, Bitlis, 
and Hakkari provinces in the east between 2004 and 2011. Provinces on 
the margins of the Kurdish region, some of which have Kurdish-majority 
populations but did not experience the conflict, saw a much lower increase 
in their female participation rate between 2004 and 2011. Gaziantep, Adi- 
yaman, and Kilis provinces combined saw an increase of 54.3 percent, 
whereas Agri, Kars, Igdir, and Ardahan collectively saw an increase of 36.4 
percent (Asik 2012). 

These changes are on a par with the changes in the United States 
brought about by World War II, described as the most significant event 
since the Industrial Revolution and one that helped change the social land- 
scape of America (Chafe 1999, x). As Chafe (1999, 11-13) argues, despite 
the paradoxes and challenges involved (ranging from the lack of a gov- 


TABLE 4.Armed Conflict and Women’s Employment 


# of Economically 


Active Women 
Province Name Conflict Zone (2000/2004) % Change 
Van Yes 4,373/5,262 20.33 
Diyarbakir Yes 10,981/12,395 12.88 
Siirt Yes 1,064/1,196 12.41 
Erzurum No 7,645/8,687 13.63 
Gaziantep No 17,200/19,259 11.97 
Malatya No 11,060/12,341 11.58 


Kars No 2,064/2,009 -2.66 
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Figure 5. Percentage increase in female participation in labor force, 2004-1 | 


ernmental commitment to gender equality to societal norms and values 
that confined women to the private sphere), wartime dynamics engendered 
key changes in the lives of American women. As a result, the female labor 
force increased by 57 percent. By the time the war came to an end in 1945, 
women made up 38 percent of all federal workers, more than twice the 
percentage of the last prewar year. 

The second mechanism, in line with the social-psychological linkages 
outlined in chapter 2, emphasizes the effect of women’s participation in 
war on changing views and attitudes of women. Similar to how the sight 
of women fighters altered men’s perception of women in Uganda (Tripp 
2000, 110), a twenty-nine-year-old Yazidi Kurdish man who was trapped 
on Iraq’ Sinjar Mountain by Islamic State fighters before he was saved by 
a battalion of Kurdish women described the moment as transformative and 
powerful. He concluded that “the battle made me think of women differ- 
ently. ’d never thought of women as leaders, as heroes, before” (Wes 2015). 

The PKK female units’ perseverance has provided a powerful coun- 
terimage to that of weak women in need of protection and has played a 
significant role in redefining gender roles. The very sight of women as 
fighters serves as a serious challenge to deeply ingrained attitudes regard- 
ing traditional gender roles and responsibilities. Many interviewees con- 
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sistently pointed out female fighters’ prowess in explaining their changed 
views of the opposite gender. One interviewee in his mid-sixties, explaining 
the shift in his perception of women, stated that “seeing young women 
fighting for my freedom made me reassess gender issues.”!* Another male 
interviewee, a thirty-nine-year-old waiter who was detained and tortured 
for his involvement in the insurgency, noted that war experiences resulted 
in questioning traditional gender roles and engendered respect for wom- 
en’s strength. 

Answers to questions pertaining to gender equality from two subjects 
confirm the effect of conflict on changing views of women. These two male 
interviewees were alike in all other characteristics except for that one had 
little or no exposure to violence. They were born and raised in the same 
village, lacked formal education, engaged in farming, and were about the 
same age. When asked about whether men make better political leaders 
than women, the interviewee with little or no exposure to violence stated 
that “of course, because women are half-wit.” The other interviewee, who 
was detained for his involvement in the conflict, vehemently opposed that 
view. Citing women’s role in the war against the “state oppression of the 
Kurds,” he stated, “I have known many women who could easily exceed 
men in several aspects, including leadership skills.” 

A former female combatant who joined the PKK at an early age and 
spent more than twenty years with the insurgency maintained that she is 
a living testament to the transformative aspect of the conflict. This ex- 
combatant, whom I interviewed for two days in Montreal, Canada, in 
August 2015, argued that her experiences with the insurgency were life- 
changing. She asserted that her experiences taught her that a woman can 
do anything that a man does and that equality between men and women is 
indeed possible. 

A thirty-two-year old male interviewee, whose village was forcibly 
evacuated by the government in the 1990s, argued that he has grown to 
be supportive of gender equality and has developed empathy for women 
as the most marginalized segment of society. In line with the argument 
made earlier that war dismantles traditional social structures and engen- 
ders positive views and attitudes toward women, he concluded that “we 
[men and women] both suffer equally. Just as the pain does not know gen- 
der differences, neither should we.” The same interviewee also attributed 
his changing views and attitudes toward women in part to the urban envi- 
ronment he was thrown into after his family fled. He stated that some 
progress would have happened absent the conflict but that war dynamics 
accelerated the change. 
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Another female interviewee, who was in her fifties and had lost one 
son in the ranks of the insurgency and saw another imprisoned for his 
political activism, was transformed into a community organizer. This inter- 
viewee, born into a socially conservative society, defied the social norms 
that confined women to the private sphere and overcame them primarily 
because of her experiences with the armed conflict. A female medical doc- 
tor from Diyarbakir argued that “the conflict has fundamentally changed 
the patriarchal social culture prevalent in Kurdish society,” and a twenty- 
eight-year-old female accountant stated that the conflict environment has 
“definitely played a key role in weakening entrenched patriarchal culture 
among the Kurds.” 

A closer look at the data collected from these interviews confirms these 
results. This nonrandom sample of fifty-one interviewees includes a broad 
range of Kurds such as doctors, lawyers, certified public accountants, school 
teachers, college students, construction workers, farmers, housewives, and 
former PKK combatants ranging from twenty-three to sixty-five years of 
age. The sample included fourteen female and thirty-seven male subjects. 
A majority of the interviewees had a high school (25 percent) or college 
degree (45 percent). 

The exposure to violence index for this sample ranges from 0.3 to 1 
with a mean of 0.69 and a standard deviation of 0.25. Since all subjects were 
exposed to violence to one degree or another, I compared those individu- 
als with a value of 0.5 or smaller to those with a value greater than 0.5 (n 
= 23 and 28, respectively). In line with the results obtained from analyzing 
the probability sample of 2,100 individuals shown below, those with a high 
level of exposure to violence (>0.5) had significantly more positive attitudes 
toward women than those with a low level of exposure (< = 0.5). Subjects 
who experienced a high level of exposure were more likely to disagree with 
the statements that “Men make better political leaders than women do” 
and “If a woman earns more money than her husband, it is almost certain 
to cause problems.” Controlling for confounding factors such as age, gen- 
der, and education did not substantially change the effect of exposure to 
violence on disagreeing with the statements regarding women. 


War as an Education 
Evidence from the Kurdish case also sheds light on the educational aspect 


of war. Gultan Kisanak describes wartime experiences as “important” in 
Kurdish women’s enlightenment. She explains that as female friends faced 
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state oppression in the form of death, arrests, and torture, they simultane- 
ously began to educate themselves about their rights and defend them- 
selves during trials (Kisanak, Al-Ali, and Tas 2016). In the words of an inter- 
viewee, a former mayor who was imprisoned for five years for his alleged 
support of the PKK, “the Kurds have collectively served a million years in 
prison.” Prison life has hardened many PKK members, sympathizers, or 
Kurdish civilians caught in conflict dynamics; it has served as a school, if 
not a university, with many “graduating” as revolutionaries. 

Leyla Zana is the Kurdish woman elected to the Turkish National 
Assembly in 1991. Her parliamentary immunity was lifted so she could be 
prosecuted for calling for Turkish and Kurdish brotherhood at the oath 
ceremony, and she was later imprisoned for ten years. Zana was born and 
raised in a small village in the Kurdish province of Diyarbakir, received 
no formal education, and was married off in 1975 at age fifteen to a much 
older cousin, Mehdi Zana, who would later become mayor of Diyarbakir. 
Her husband’s arrest after the military coup of 1980 and her involvement 
in prison protests led to an arrest in 1988 during which she was tortured 
and sexually harassed. In her own words, “it was about that time that I 
began to be a political activist, and when I learned there were Kurdish 
women fighting with guns I moved to action. . . . This changes everything, 
I told myself, a woman is also a human being” (Marcus 2007, 173). She 
became a political activist as a result of her experiences with the conflict. 

When asked about the effects of the conflict on women, a thirty-nine- 
year-old female interviewee (a visual artist who lives in Diyarbakir) stated 
that “conflict affects the entire society in one form or another, but women 
often face additional issues and suffer disproportionally. It is much more 
difficult for women who have lost their husbands, brothers, or sons to cope 
with the war environment.” At the same time, she continued, “as women 
lived through the conflict they also became politically active and gained 
confidence, contributing to a more gender-equal society.” 

It is worthwhile to restate that women’s struggle against patriarchal 
norms and practices in the Kurdish case should not be confused with the 
prior strength of the women’s movement. The Ugandan women’s move- 
ment consolidated gains in a country with a relatively strong women’s 
movement with roots in pre- and postcolonial mobilization (Tripp 2015), 
while there was no such women’s movement in Kurdish society before 
the PKK insurgency. In Uganda, girls were already attending secondary 
schools in the 1920s, which resulted in women working in a variety of pro- 
fessions (Iripp 2015, 55-56). In Turkey, particularly in the Kurdish south- 
east, female literacy was generally considered at best an unnecessary vice 
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until the early 1980s. Thus women’s groups within the Kurdish movement 
owe their existence largely to war dynamics. 

‘To review, the mechanisms through which conflict dynamics alter gen- 
der relations are not independent of one another. They work in conjunc- 
tion, feeding and influencing each other. To explain the changes the PKK 
insurrection has engendered, the aforementioned mayor who was removed 
and later imprisoned for five years on charges of aiding the PKK pointed 
out two fundamental gains: Kurdishness and gains in women’s rights. He 
argued that Kurdish women have been “reborn” as they are no longer sim- 
ply “mothers” or “wives.” Instead, they are part of public life as fighters, 
organizers, mayors, and deputies. The PKK leader’s views of women and his 
stance toward gender equality, this interviewee argued, has clearly played a 
key role in this shift. But, echoing the observation of Gultan Kisanak, the 
aforementioned comayor of Diyarbakir, that women had to fight for every 
single advance even within the Kurdish movement, this male interviewee 
pointed out two additional factors: war dynamics that created opportuni- 
ties for women, and Kurdish women’s own sacrifices for equal treatment 
within the Kurdish society and movement. Gains in women’s rights in 
the Kurdish case therefore appear to be a result of a combination of war 
dynamics, a progressive ideology, and a committed leadership. 

The rest of this chapter proceeds as follows. First I describe the survey 
data and lay out the research design to empirically assess the hypothesized 
effects of exposure to violent conflict on changing views and attitudes 
toward women. I then proceed to present results from a probability sam- 
ple of 2,100 individuals from Diyarbakir, Van, and Sanliurfa. The findings 
show that changes in women’s rights are not limited to an increase in wom- 
en’s employment nor are they confined to Kurdish women being elected as 
mayors or parliamentarians. Instead, war dynamics have engendered posi- 
tive attitudes toward women in a society that was an unlikely candidate for 
experiencing such changes. 


A Micro-Level Analysis of the War-Women Relationship 


As noted above, the pro-Kurdish political parties proportionally have a 
much higher rate of female representation than any other group of politi- 
cal parties in Turkey. This is due in part to pressure from Kurdish women 
within the movement and the PKK leader Ocalan’s positive approach to 
gender equality. Is this change a result of the imposition of gender quo- 
tas from the top down? ‘To what extent have ordinary Kurds embraced 
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women as mayors, cochairs, and deputies who run committees and oversee 
municipalities in the Kurdish region? In this section, I present results from 
an econometric analysis of the key drivers of developing positive attitudes 
toward women. 

‘To gauge changes in the attitudes toward women, randomly selected par- 
ticipants from three Kurdish-majority provinces in the eastern and south- 
eastern regions of Turkey were asked to express agreement or disagreement 
with two statements. The first statement aims at measuring the effect of 
armed conflict on altering perceptions of women as leaders. Participants 
from Diyarbakir, Van, and Sanliurfa provinces were asked to answer to what 
extent they agree or disagree with the statement that “Men make better 
political leaders than women do.” The responses are based on values rang- 
ing from 1 to 4, where 1 indicates “strongly disagree” and 4 means “strongly 
agree,” with a mean of 2.45 and a standard deviation of 0.69. 

Next, respondents were asked to express their opinion of “If a woman 
earns more money than her husband, it is almost certain to cause prob- 
lems.” Values ranged from “agree” (1), “neither” (2), to “disagree” (3). This 
variable, which had a mean of 2.33 and a standard deviation of 0.90, is used 
as a proxy for a different aspect of social change in a society where women 
are traditionally confined to the private sphere and assigned the roles of 
good “mothers” or “wives.” 

I also control for the sociodemographic characteristics of participants. 
Respondents’ ages were measured on a scale of 1-5, where “1” is equal to 
18-24, “2” to 25-34, “3” to 35-44, “4” to 45-54, and “5” indicates “55-65.” 
Sex is dichotomized (1 = Female; o = Male). More than a third of partici- 
pants (35 percent) were female. Participants’ education level was coded on 
a scale ranging from 1 to 5, where “1” means “no schooling,” “2” indicates 
“completed primary school,” “3” refers to “high school,” “4” is “college 
degree,” and “5” indicates a “postgraduate” degree. Nearly 40 percent of 
respondents had either never attended school or completed only primary 
education. 

Participants’ income was measured using the data on whether they 
owned a car and the number of children they had. Although 53 percent 
of participants owned a car, more than a third of the sample (37 percent) 
had four children or more. The Sanliurfa sample had a significantly higher 
number of children than the other two samples drawn from Diyarbakir 
and Van. 

Religion is often an important aspect of conservative and patriarchal 
social structures prevalent in many war-torn countries. I utilized the data 
on “How important is religion in your life?” with responses ranging from 1 
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to 4, with higher numbers indicating a higher level of religiosity to control 
for the effect of religiosity on attitudes toward women. 


Findings 


As demonstrated in table 5, the cumulative measure of exposure to violent 
conflict is significantly correlated with the two statements used to evaluate 
attitudes toward women. Model 1 of table 5 presents the findings from an 
ordered logistic regression on the respondents’ agreement with the state- 
ment that “men make better political leaders than women,” ranging from 1 
to 4 with higher numbers indicating agreement with the statement. Thus, 
the negative coefficient on the exposure to violence index variable indicates 
less agreement with the statement that male political leaders are superior 
to female leaders. 

Similarly, the coefficient for the exposure to violence variable in model 
2 of table 5 corroborates the finding that exposure to violence during the 
armed conflict results in positive attitudes toward women. The positive 


TABLE 5. Exposure to Violence and Attitudes toward Women 


Variable Model 1 % Change Model 2 % Change 

Exposure to Violence Index -1.08*** -23.3 335* 9 
19] 19] 

Sex -.81*** -32.1 46*** 24.4 
09] 11] 

Age -.18*** -16.8 11** 12.6 
.05] .05] 

Education -.22 -19 09 9.2 
.06] .05] 

Automobile 09 4.9 -.06 -3.3 
09] 09] 

# of Children 12% 36.2 -.05** -5.5 
.02] .02] 

Religiosity 38e 28.1 -.56** ai 
.07] .08] 

Cut 1 -2.78 -2.26 

Cut 2 24 -1.97 

Cut 3 3.18 

N 2100 2100 

Pseudo R? 05 03 

Prob.>Chi? <.001 <.001 


eee 


Note: * significant at 10 percent;** significant at 5 percent;*** significant at 1 percent level (two-tailed). 
Robust standard errors in brackets. 
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Figure 6. Men are better political leaders than women 


coefficient of 0.35 indicates “disagreement” with the statement that “If a 
woman earns more money than her husband, it is almost certain to cause 
problems.” This provides further evidence for the hypothesized relation- 
ship between violence and positive attitudes toward women." 

Due to the nonlinear nature of the model, I provide odds ratios to inter- 
pret the results obtained using ordered logistic regression. As shown in 
columns 3 of table 5, one standard deviation increase in the value of expo- 
sure to violence index decreases the odds of agreeing with the statement 
that men make better political leaders than women by 23.3 percent. Fur- 
thermore, as illustrated in figure 6, the cumulative probability of “strongly 
disagree” (SD) and “disagree” (D) with this statement shows a noticeable 
rise as the exposure to violence index increases. The associated change in 
the odds for the second statement, “If a woman earns more money than 
her husband, it is almost certain to cause problems,” is ọ percent (column 
5 of table 5). 

Of the control variables, having more children and being more religious 
(often deemed characteristics of traditional societies) negatively affect atti- 
tudes toward women. The findings on the “sex” variable are not surprising 
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as women are more likely to be supportive of gender equality. The effect of 
exposure to violence, however, is as robust as that of “sex” and “children.” 


Contextualizing Violence 


The results presented above are consistent with the overall positive rela- 
tionship between armed conflict and gains in women’s rights outlined in 
current studies. This analysis, however, does not distinguish between dif- 
ferent types of exposure to violence, and it fails to account for the effects 
of ideology on the outcome. As explained in chapter 2, violence during 
civil war needs to be qualified. In other words, the hypothesized positive 
effects are likely to be conditioned by three main factors: whether partici- 
pants experienced violence directly; how they perceive violence and whom 
they blame for their suffering; and the underlying ideology to which they 
subscribe. 

Different types of exposure to violence might affect the outcome quite 
differently. Direct exposure in the forms of arrest, torture, or evacuation 
might condition sufferers differently from indirect forms such as loss of 
a family member or familiarity with victims of torture or forced eviction. 
The “direct exposure” variable is set equal to “1” for those individuals who 
stated that they were arrested, tortured, or fled because of the conflict and 
“o” otherwise. The mean for this variable was 0.218 with a standard devia- 
tion of 0.41. Of the 2,100 respondents, nearly 22 percent were directly 
exposed, while 78 percent either were not exposed to violence or experi- 
enced violence vicariously.’ 

As a part of the framing and blaming processes, participants who blame 
the rebels for the violence and its negative effects are those who are either 
complacent about their situations or do not approve of the methods used 
by the insurgency to seek change. Conversely, individuals who are exposed 
to violent conflict and blame the state for their victimization are likely 
to interpret their suffering in such a context that could lead to a positive 
change in their outlook. 

Of the 2,100 individuals 31 percent responded to the question “Who is 
responsible for these incidents” with “state forces,” and 12 percent stated 
that the rebels/PKK were to be blamed. The rest opted to answer with 
“others” or “I don’t know.” While there might be a variety of individual 
reasons behind the category of “others/I don’t know,” it is important to 
stress that the vast majority of violence in the Kurdish case has been a 
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result of confrontations between the PKK and Turkish security forces. In 
the absence of splinter or rival insurgent groups, violence has been primar- 
ily an outcome of the state forces fighting a highly disciplined insurrection. 
Thus, “others” in this case is likely to be a result of the sensitivity of the 
question and the conflict environment in which the survey was conducted. 
As noted above, whether respondents blame the state or rebels is signifi- 
cant because such a response is a stronger indication of how violence is 
interpreted and framed. Thus the models presented below include “state 
as perpetrator” and “rebel as perpetrator,” using “others” as the reference 
category. 

Finally, while it is difficult to come up with a valid and reliable measure 
of PKK ideology, respondents’ vote choices can serve as a proxy for “sup- 
port” for the PKK and what it stands for. In line with high levels of politi- 
cal support for the pro-Kurdish political parties and the ruling AKP in the 
Kurdish region, an overwhelming majority of the respondents stated that 
they cast their votes for the Kurdish Peace and Democracy Party (BDP) 
(40 percent) or the AKP (45 percent). The remaining 15 percent stated 
that they voted for such political parties as the CHP (2.5 percent), the 
conservative Islamist Felicity Party (Saadet Partisi, 2 percent), the Turkish 
ultranationalist MHP (2 percent), and the Kurdish Islamist Free Cause 
Party (HudaPar, 0.5 percent). Five percent of the sample stated that they 
did not vote. 

The main opposition party, the CHP, is known for its prowomen and 
secular positions. As noted above, though, its vote share in the Kurdish 
region is negligible. Other parties, such as Saadet, HudaPar, and MHP 
show similar characteristics with the governing AKP. The Kurdish Islamist 
HudaPar made an informal coalition with the AKP against the pro-Kurdish 
HDP in the general elections of November 1, 2015. As Arat (2010, 873) 
explains at length, the AKP government discourages rather than encour- 
ages women’s participation in the labor force and propagates patriarchal 
religious values that endorse traditional gender roles. As a result of this 
underlying discourse, “religious movements that were once banned estab- 
lish schools, dormitories and off-campus Quranic courses, socialising the 
young into religiously sanctioned secondary roles for women” (870). 

The practical division of the Kurdish votes between the AKP and the 
Kurdish BDP offers an opportunity to test for the effects of two different 
approaches to gender equality. Toward this end, I defined a variable to dis- 
tinguish the BDP supporters, the Kurdish party at the time the survey was 
conducted, from others. To be sure, not all BDP voters are hard-core PKK 
supporters or share its ideology. Nonetheless, they subscribe to what the 
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pro-Kurdish parties advocate, seeking a change in Kurdish-Turkish rela- 
tions. The underlying ideology often helps set the tone even for those who 
may not agree with it. Thus voting for the Kurdish party of the time could 
serve as a reasonable proxy for accounting for the effect of ideology on the 


outcome. 


‘Table 6 demonstrates results from the models that control for the type 
of exposure, perpetrator, and ideology as measured above. The negative 
and significant coefficient on the direct exposure variable indicates that 
those who were directly exposed to violence in the forms of arrest, torture, 
or fleeing have more positive attitudes toward women. When compared to 


TABLE 6.The Contextual Effect of Violence on Attitudes toward Women 


Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Exposure to Violence Index -.85""* -.49* 
[.19] [.28] 
Direct Exposure -.21** .02 
11] [12] 
State as Perpetrator -.37" 13 
10] L11] 
Rebels as Perpetrator 19 -.10 
13] [14] 
Voted for the BDP -.3 57 age -.38"* 2 
09] [.10] [.09 [ll 
Exposure” BDP -.64" 
[.37 
Sex -.79* a3 -.77" af 
09] L11] [.09 [.09 
Age -.21** Ap —.217** —.21*** 
.05] .05] [.05 [.05 
Education -.20"* .08 —21*** -21*** 
05] 05] [.05 [.05 
Automobile .08 -.03 .06 .07 
08] [.09] [.08 [.08 
# of Children dere -.06** 2" 12** 
02] 02] [.02 [.02 
Religiosity 33" -.50"** 337" 32°" 
.07] .08] [.07 [.07 
Cut 1 -3.10 -1.84 -3.09 -3.12 
Cut 2 -.05 -1.53 -.06 -.08 
Cut 3 2.89 2.89 2.86 
N 2100 2100 2100 2100 
Pseudo R? .05 .03 .05 .05 
Prob.>Chi? <.001 <.001 <.001 <.001 


Note: * significant at 10 percent level; ** significant at 5 percent level; significant at 1 percent level (two- 
tailed). Robust standard errors in brackets. 
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others, they are less likely to agree with the statement that “men make bet- 
ter political leaders than women.” While 60 percent of self-reported direct 
victims voiced “disagreement” (7 percent “strongly disagree” and 53 per- 
cent “disagree”) with this statement, only about half (51.6 percent) of oth- 
ers “disagreed” (6 percent “strongly disagree” and 45 percent “disagree”). 
Overall, the difference between the subjects who experienced violence 
directly and others in their attitudes toward gender equality as measured 
by this statement was statistically discernible [Chi2(3) = 10.42; Pr. = .or5]. 

Similarly, the coefficients on “State as Perpetrator” and “Voted for the 
BDP” support the argument that the effect of violence is likely to be con- 
ditioned by how victims interpret it. Compared to “others,” those who hold 
the state responsible for their suffering have more positive attitudes toward 
women. The direction of the coefficients on “Rebels as Perpetrators” in 
both models indicates that blaming the rebels is related to lower support 
for gender equality, but not significantly so. The positive and insignificant 
coefficient on the variable “Rebels as Perpetrator” in model 1 indicates that 
those who blame the rebels for the violence are no more or less likely to 
agree with the statement used to measure support for women as leaders. In 
addition, in line with the argument made above, the BDP supporters are 
more likely to see women in a more positive light; they are less likely to 
agree with the statement that men are better political leaders than women. 

The effect of violence on attitudes toward women, measured by 
responses to the statement “If a woman earns more money than her hus- 
band, it is almost certain to cause problems,” however, is no longer notice- 
able. As shown in model 2 of table 6, the direct exposure and perpetrator 
variables do not significantly predict participants’ attitudes toward women. 

Nonetheless, those who voted for the BDP are significantly more likely 
to disagree with the statement “If a woman earns more money than her 
husband, it is almost certain to cause problems.” It is important to stress 
that responses to this statement take values ranging from “agree” to “dis- 
agree.” The average adjusted predictions for BDP voters show that the 
BDP supporters are less likely than nonsupporters to “agree” with this 
statement (24 percent as opposed to 33 percent), about as likely to report 
“neither” (5.7 percent to 6.7 percent), and more likely to “disagree” with 
this view (70 percent versus 60 percent). The effect of ideology on attitudes 
toward women as measured by this statement is visualized in figure 7. 

To find out if violent conflict impacts the BDP supporters differently 
than others, I added an interaction term between the “Exposure to Violence 
Index” and “Voted for the BDP” variables. In model 3 of table 6, I account 
for the ideology of the PKK while keeping all other variables the same as in 
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Figure 7. If a woman earns more money than her husband, it is almost certain 
to cause problems 


model 1 of table 5. Model 4 of table 6 includes an interactive term between 
“Exposure to Violence Index” and “Voted for the BDP” variables. 

In model 3, measures of exposure to violence and ideology are both 
highly significant in the expected direction; they are negatively and signifi- 
cantly related to the statement that men make better political leaders than 
women. In model 4, where these two variables interact, the effect of the 
exposure index is reduced both substantively and statistically. The inter- 
action term is negative, albeit the coefficient on this variable (as with the 
exposure index) is marginally significant. 

Alternative model specifications also showed that while the effect of 
exposure to violence on having positive attitudes toward women is appar- 
ent, this effect is not as robust as argued in current studies. The results also 
suggest that the hypothesized effect of violence is likely to be more com- 
plicated than is portrayed in the existing literature." Significantly, such an 
effect is in part a result of violence interacting with other variables. In line 
with the argument made in chapter 2 and consistent with insights from the 
qualitative data, results from these models strengthen the overall conclu- 
sion that the effect of violent conflict on gains in women’s rights is con- 
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ditioned by the framing of violence. Moreover, the underlying discourse 
constitutes an important part. In addition, changes in women’s rights are 
multifaceted. Violence might assist overcoming one aspect of gender-based 
discrimination but fail to address another. 

A closer look at the data collected from the in-depth interviews confirms 
these findings. While exposure to violence has facilitated paving the way 
for more gender-equal positions toward women, its effect is not straight- 
forward. Those interviewees who were well-versed in the PKK’s underly- 
ing ideology were more articulate about their changing attitudes toward 
women. They could make sense of the changes that Kurdish society has 
been undergoing and relate to these changes at a level that is likely to leave 
a lasting legacy. Those who were “involved” with the Kurdish movement 
displayed similar yet less elaborate views. While they were less successful 
in articulating the changes they or society were experiencing, the effect of 
the PKK’s positive stance toward women was visible. The PKK’s discourse 
on women has provided a vernacular with which many Kurds make sense 
of an otherwise chaotic and devastating armed conflict.'* 


Conclusion 


This chapter demonstrates that although the effect of armed conflict on 
changing attitudes toward women is not as straightforward as depicted in 
the existing studies, it is noticeable. Evidence from the Kurdish case shows 
that war dynamics impact gender relations and help break traditional roles 
assigned to women. Gains in women’s rights are observable in economic, 
social, military, and political spheres. Women are progressively becoming 
visible in public life. They are increasingly participating in the workforce, 
serving as mayors and cochairs, running committees, supervising local 
councils, and engaging in the armed struggle as fighters. 

The roles war dynamics play in producing these positive changes is 
conditioned mainly by the insurgent ideology and a committed leadership. 
Without the leadership, direction, and vision provided by the PKK leader 
Ocalan, the positive changes in gender relations described in this chapter 
might not have been realized. In light of evidence from in-depth interviews 
and a large probability survey, this chapter shows that the mechanisms 
through which improvements in women’s rights occur are not necessar- 
ily isolated from one another. Violent conflict transforms mainly through 
interacting with the underlying insurgent ideology. 

Clearly, the survey data measures one aspect of gender equality, and it is 
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hard to infer a change in behavior from the data at hand. Hours-long inter- 
views, however, with dozens of individuals (some of which were conducted 
at interviewees’ homes) revealed that the change described here is more 
than just a simple “disagree” answer to a survey question. Many male inter- 
viewees, especially those who lost a family member or witnessed violence 
personally, demonstrated significantly more positive behavior toward their 
wives, daughters, or sisters. Female members of families who had “sacri- 
ficed,” a term that denotes families with a son or daughter in the PKK, 
showed important differences than female members of families with oth- 
erwise similar characteristics. Women in the first group were more vocal 
in expressing their hopes, ambitions, and frustrations. They also enjoyed 
freedom of mobility and greater freedom in their choice of dress. 

While these issues might be taken for granted in the Western con- 
text, traditional societies are often characterized by their restrictions on 
women’s mobility and dress. This is particularly so for Muslim-majority 
societies. Norris and Inglehart (2004; also see Inglehart and Norris 2003), 
in their extensive analysis of cultural values from the World Values Survey, 
conclude that while there are no significant differences between the popu- 
lations in the West and the Muslim world in their approval of democracy, 
they differ significantly in their support for equal rights and opportunities 
for women. 

Women’s mobility and dress became one of the first issues in the after- 
math of the revolutionary waves collectively referred to as the Arab Spring, 
which swept through the Arab world in late 2010 and early 2011. Women, 
especially those unaccompanied by a male relative, were accused of immo- 
rality and assaulted for wearing short skirts (Gurses 2015c). Turkey’s dep- 
uty prime minister Bulent Arinc, a founding member of the AKP, called for 
chastity in both men and women in 2014 and urged women not to laugh 
in public (Dearden 2014). Thus, the freedom to appear in public without a 
headscarf, wearing pants, or without a male relative signifies an important 
change in gender relations. 

To be sure, gender equality or women’s empowerment is not confined to 
the changes described in this study. Furthermore, as in the case of Rwanda, 
Kurdish women still suffer from patriarchal control. Similar to what Uvuza 
(2014, 199) argues with regard to the limitations of conflict-gender equal- 
ity relationships in Rwanda (i.e., biases, stereotypes, and discrimination still 
exist both in the home and workplace), Kurdish women continue to suffer 
from the entrenched patriarchal norms and values. 

While conflict might fail to eradicate traditional patriarchal values that 
often determine the role and status of women in social hierarchy, it clearly 
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weakens the prewar patriarchy, leads to wartime partnership, and results 
in at least “partial post-war empowerment” (Blumberg 2001, 163). Fur- 
thermore, as Thames and Williams (2015, 3) have demonstrated, “women’s 
representation in one area or institution does, in fact, affect women’s rep- 
resentation in other areas.” This process of “contagion,” the authors con- 
clude, manifests itself in different ways and especially in the area of politi- 
cal representation, where “even small gains . . . can have significant effects 
down the road” (127-28). 

In the span of three decades, Kurdish society has certainly shaken off its 
socially conservative culture and embraced a remarkable shift toward gen- 
der equality. This transformation in gender roles and relations is substan- 
tial and, as Bengio (2016, 45-46) notes, is “deep and authentic” enough “to 
not allow for the return to earlier repressive norms and traditional roles.” 
The conflict has been a primary engine of social change. It has created new 
contexts and possibilities for the most marginalized segment of society, 
and the insurgent ideology together with a committed leadership has both 
facilitated and solidified these new possibilities. 


FOUR 


War and Political Culture 


Citizenship rights as entitlements are subject to bargaining between states 
and specific groups of subjects trying to redefine their relations with the 
polity. While these mutually recognizable rights may be negotiable, they 
are historically a primary outcome of resistance and struggle (Tilly 1998). 
Reflective of this line of argument, an increasingly growing literature has 
pointed to the democratizing potential of civil war. Civil conflict, these 
studies argue, can create opportunities for balanced power relations, redis- 
tribute economic and political powers among the contending forces, and 
facilitate democratization after the war. Civil war may lead to more inclu- 
sive polities, especially when bargains over power sharing are formalized in 
a negotiated settlement (Wood 2000, 2001; Wantchekon 2004; Gurses and 
Mason 2008; Joshi 2010; Nilsson 2012; Armey and McNab 2015). 

In this chapter, I argue that civil war not only sparks the seed of change 
by radically reshaping social relations at the macro level but can also 
engender changes in the political culture at the micro level. Focusing on 
the Kurdish insurgency in Turkey, I explore how wartime experiences (1) 
engender norms and attitudes that are favorable to democracy at the indi- 
vidual level, (2) create politically active participants with a sense of empow- 
erment, (3) contribute to the nation-building process by forging a shared 
identity with which members of warring groups identify. 

As presented below, results from a large probability sample of 2,100 
individuals indicate that exposure to violent conflict is associated with 
greater support for political activism. Concurrently, wartime experiences 
account for politically active participants with a sense of empowerment. 
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Evidence from systematic in-depth interviews sheds additional light on 
this asserted causal relationship. 

Consistent with the social-psychological mechanism outlined in chap- 
ter 2, wartime experiences have induced a sense of dignity and resilience. 
Assertiveness demonstrated by taking their fate in their own hands appears 
to be one of the features that characterize Kurds involved with the move- 
ment or who suffered because of it. Moreover, the armed conflict has 
contributed to a sense of belonging and a shared identity among Kurds 
exposed to the war. 


War and Individual Empowerment 


Civil wars are often products of sociopolitical environments characterized 
by resentment, discontent, and repression. Violence, as a defining feature 
of civil war, occurs when our sense of justice is offended (Arendt 1969). 
As the conflict disrupts and dismantles the socioeconomic fabric of the 
society, experiences during civil war can potentially engender “a progres- 
sive practice of empowerment and pluralization” (Tønder 2013, 11-12). 
This creates a situation in which victims recounting their own suffering 
not only develop empathy but also show a strong will and desire to grow 
beyond themselves. Seeing history as a possibility, something that can be 
transformed, sufferers no longer see themselves as objects but instead as 
responsible subjects (Freire 2000, 36). One potential outcome of this ongo- 
ing engagement and experimentation is what one scholar of democracy 
calls “the logic of equality” from which democratic participation develops 
(Dahl 1998, 10, italics in original). 

As wartime experiences lead to a greater awareness of real or perceived 
injustices within the system, this “logic of equality” is bound to push for a 
process of democratic contestation characterized by greater engagement 
and participation. This “voluntary and individual participation” as opposed 
to “passive obedience and social deference,” Crick (2002, 94) notes, makes 
up a key aspect of modern democracy. Despite the harm inflicted during 
the war, wartime dynamics could lead to the rise of a democratic character 
defined by a responsibility to create a community “in which human dignity 
is realized in theory and practice” (Lasswell 1951, 473). 

Thus the war, with its shocks and traumas, has the capacity to restore 
and construct just as it destroys. It may facilitate a change from which a 
dissident culture arises. This effect is borne out by results from a series of 
regression models presented below. An analysis of the survey data along 
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with the insights from interviews lend support for the argument that vio- 
lence during civil war is positively linked to greater political activism. 


An Empirical Analysis of Violence and Political Activism 


To assess the effect of civil war on political activism, respondents were 
asked to express their approval or disapproval of a list of actions that people 
take to achieve political goals. These actions include legal political activ- 
ism (e.g., participating in legal demonstration or working on an electoral 
campaign for a political party or candidate) as well as support for violent 
change (e.g., supporting violence to pursue political goals and closing or 
blocking roads). 

As demonstrated in table 7, the responses were based on values ranging 
from 1 to 7, where 1 means “strongly disapprove” and 7 indicates “strongly 
approve.” I constructed a summary measure of support for political activ- 
ism by taking the average of the support for the actions listed in table 7. 
‘To make interpretation easier, I then rescaled the resulting variable to take 
values between o and 1, so that o represents very low support for politi- 
cal activism and 1 represents very high support for political activism. This 
summary measure of activism ranges from 0.12 to 1 with a mean of 0.52. 

To explore the relationship between exposure to violence during the 
civil war and political activism, I conducted an ordinary least squares (OLS) 
regression analysis. The regression results indicate a strong positive rela- 
tionship between these two variables even after controlling for the effect 


TABLE 7. Measuring Support for Political Activism 


Std. 
Variable Min Max Mean Deviation 
People participate in legal 1 7 5.72 1.81 
demonstrations 
People work on electoral campaign 1 7 5.99 1.50 
for a political party or candidate 
People participate in the closing or 1 7 2.52 2.01 
blocking of roads 
People take the law into their own 1 7 2.74 2.20 


hands when the state does not 
punish criminals 

Using violence to pursue political 1 7 1.57 1.35 
goals is justified 


Political Activism Index 12 1 52 L$ 
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of several socioeconomic variables. As presented in table 8, the coefficients 
on the exposure index, the central explanatory variable defined earlier, is 
consistent with earlier studies that have pointed out positive political out- 
comes of civil war (Wood 2003; Bellows and Miguel 2009; Blattman 2009; 
Voors et al. 2012). The findings indicate that individuals who were exposed 
to violence during the civil conflict seem to have a higher degree of support 
for political activism. 

The statistical findings from model 1 are visualized in figure 8. As 
shown, violence is positively associated with an increasing support for 
political activism. Of the control variables, female respondents show a 
greater support for political activism; to the contrary, self-identified reli- 
gious individuals, those with higher levels of income as measured by own- 
ing a car, and older respondents show less support for the list of activities 
used to gauge support for political activism.! 

To distinguish between potential qualitative differences between sup- 
port for participating in a legal demonstration, working on an electoral 
campaign for a political party or candidate, and approval of violence to 


TABLE 8. OLS Regression Results for Violence and Support for Political Activism 


Model 2 
[Non- Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 Model 6 
Variable Model 1 violent] [Violent] [Diyarbakir] [Van] [Sanliurfa] 
Exposure to a iii 16*** ii ME aia al pert Wie 
Violence 01] 01] [.01] 01] [.02] [.003] 
Index 
Sex 087" —.005 S134" 057" 107% .O7*** 
007 01] [.01] 01] [.01] 01] 
Age -.01*** .006 -.03*** -.01** -.01* -.01 
004 006 [.005 006 [.007] [.007] 
Education 005 04*** -.02*** 004 .01* .001 
.004 .006 [.005 007 [.007] 006] 
Automobile -.01*** -.004 -.02*** -.03*** -.01 002 
006 009 [.008 01] [.01] 01] 
# of Children .009 -.002 P OM ioiii .005* g .004 
001 002 [.002 003 [.003] [.003] 
Religiosity -.03*** ~.03** ~.04*** ~02"* = 02 -.04*** 
005 007 [.007 007 [.01] 008] 
Constant ON JIE 47 O ida Sg .64 
.02] .04] [.03] 04] [.05] 04] 
N 2100 2100 2100 7000 700 700 
R 16 1 21 A7 A9 .16 
Prob.>F <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 


Note: * significant at 10 percent level; *** significant at 1 percent level (two-tailed). Robust standard errors in 
brackets. 
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Figure 8.Violence and support for political activism 


pursue political goals, I analyzed the data by breaking down the political 
activism index into nonviolent and violent political activism indices. Such 
analysis, as shown in models 2 and 3 of table 8, produced substantially the 
same results. Exposure to violence positively and significantly predicts sup- 
port for political activism regardless of how it is constructed. 

There are, however, some noticeable changes in the effect of the edu- 
cation, age, and sex variables on the support for violent versus nonviolent 
political activism. Consistent with rational choice explanations that have 
pointed out the effect of education and income on risk aversion (Mason 
and Murtagh 1985; Humphreys and Weinstein 2008), respondents with 
higher levels of education are supportive of nonviolent political activism 
whereas they significantly disapprove of engaging in violence to pursue 
political goals. Similarly, those who own an automobile, as a measure of 
high income, and older respondents oppose violent political activism. 

Female respondents and those with more children are supportive of the 
use of violence (such as closing or blocking of roads) to pursue political 
goals. One likely explanation for this finding is that many women in Kurd- 
ish society tend to perceive the insurgent movement as an escape from 
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the patriarchal social structure that has subjugated them and makes them 
dependent on men. Thus the PKK’s strategic use of violence accompanied 
with its antitraditional stance explains support for the use of violence as a 
facilitator of change among the poor and women, the two most disfran- 
chised subgroups of Kurdish society. 

As an additional robustness test, I analyzed the data for each province 
separately to account for potential qualitative differences between the 
three provinces. As shown in models 4—6 of table 8, the hypothesized effect 
of exposure to violence holds across all models. With some minor changes 
in the direction and sign of some of the control variables, the findings from 
these separate models confirm the positive link between exposure to vio- 
lence and support for political activism. 

To account for the argument that violence alone might fail to produce 
changes in political culture (i.e., violence needs to be examined within a 
context), I added variables that control for perpetrator, type of exposure to 
violence, and respondents’ vote choice as a proxy for ideology. The inclu- 
sion of variables that control for perpetrator and ideology to the basic 
model (model 1 of table 8) indicates that although respondents who hold 
the state responsible and those who voted for the Kurdish party are signifi- 
cantly more likely to lend greater support for political activism, violence 
seems to have an independent effect on producing support for activism. 

As shown in model 1 of table 9, the “State as Perpetrator” and “Voted 
for the BDP” variables have noticeable positive effects on the outcome. 
The results from an alternative model specification, which includes an 
interaction term between exposure to violence and voting for the Kurdish 
BDP (model 2), yields substantively the same results. While this model 
fails to produce a significant effect for the interaction term, it nonetheless 
confirms the significant positive effect violence has on the outcome. 

Furthermore, these findings, in line with the argument made in the 
theory chapter, point to the importance of a framing process. As evidenced 
by the insignificant coefficient on the “Rebels as Perpetrator” variable, 
respondents who blame the rebels for their suffering have not experienced 
a change in their political culture as defined above. 

Model 3 controls for the type of exposure. Consistent with the find- 
ings obtained in the previous chapter, respondents who have experienced 
violence directly have a higher level of support for political activism than 
those who experienced violence indirectly. 

Insights from in-depth interviews vindicate these findings. One inter- 
viewee, who was detained and tortured for aiding the PKK, complained 
of sleep disturbances and nightmares tied to his experiences under arrest. 
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This interviewee, who now resides in Toronto, Canada, pointed out that 
his experiences have imbued him with a sense of righteousness. “Anytime 
I see unfair treatment, I feel the urge to fight injustice.” This sentiment is 
in line with the argument that wartime experiences can help develop and 
strengthen righteous impulses. 

Further, exposure to violence has also generated a sense of empower- 
ment and agency. Echoing Kisanak’s conclusion that “my life in prison” 
helped me “destroy fear” and “develop self-confidence” (Kisanak, Al-Ali, 
and Tas 2016), this interviewee noted that “as I began to participate in 
the movement I overcame the fear. I learned how to live with it. The 
fear of the police or repression ceased to be an obstacle in the way of 


TABLE 9.Accounting for the Context:Violence and Support for Political Activism 


Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Exposure to Violence Index 107% :097** 
[.01] [.01] 
Direct Exposure i02"** 
[.008] 
State as Perpetrator OAs 048 .05*** 
[.007] [.0 07] [.007] 
Rebels as Perpetrator -.01 -.01 -.008 
[.009] [.009] [.009] 
Voted for the BDP 05*** 06"** .06"** 
[.007] [.008] [.006] 
Exposure” BDP -.03 
[.02] 
Sex 07" 07" 07** 
[.007 [.007 007 
Age -.01*** -.01*** -.01*** 
[.004 [.004 004 
Education .003 .003 .003 
[.004 [.004 004 
Automobile -.01* -.01** -.01** 
[.006 [.006 006 
# of Children .007*** .007*** .008*** 
[.001 [.001 001 
Religiosity -.02*** ~.02*** -.02*** 
[005 .005 .005 
Constant 53 RoE ia aa" 
[.02] [.02] 002 
N 2100 2100 2100 
R 20 21 20 
Prob.>F <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 


Note: ** significant at 5 percent level; *** significant at 1 percent level (two-tailed). Ro- 


bust standard errors in brackets. 
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contributing to what I believed in.” Similarly, when asked about how he 
would describe the most important impact of his experiences during his 
eleven years in the ranks of the PKK, a former PKK combatant stated 
“my experiences as a guerrilla taught me that there is always a way, that I 
can bring about change.” 

Experiences of another interviewee are noteworthy and help shed fur- 
ther light on the link between exposure to violence and change in political 
culture. This interviewee was in his mid-fifties, had no formal education, 
and was forced to evacuate his village in the rggos. He was arrested and 
tortured by state authorities numerous times and lost a son serving in the 
ranks of the PKK. Akin to what Fanon (2004, 2) calls “decolonization,” 
a process by which a new man is created, he spoke of his experiences as 
emancipatory or liberating despite tragic losses and suffering endured dur- 
ing the very same involvement. Consistent with the argument that expo- 
sure to civil war is likely to result in greater awareness of self, he asserted 
that “I have gotten to know myself because of my experiences with the 
insurgency. I feel like I am a better, enlightened person now.” 

Similarly, experiences of a forty-one-year old male ex-combatant, who 
now resides in Belgium as an asylum seeker, offer another example of the 
transformative nature of the war. This interviewee joined the insurrection 
at the age of nineteen, shortly after graduating high school. He fought 
in the ranks of the PKK for four years before he was captured and incar- 
cerated for ten years. As a teenager in the rggos, he experienced political 
discrimination and humiliation. This former militant highlighted injus- 
tices within the system in his decision to join the insurgents. Echoing a 
response given by a twenty-year-old Colombian regarding why he joined 
the FARC—‘T got angry, so I joined the FARC to fight back” (Brodzinsky 
2016)—this interviewee stated that “it was injustices and unequal treat- 
ment of me and people around me that made me reconsider who I was and 
resulted in joining the rebels in the mountains.” 

One event, he noted, left a lasting print on him: “One day on my way 
back to home from high school, I saw the body of a PKK guerrilla laying in 
the back of a dirty trailer sitting in front of the police station. That moment 
embodied the injustices that we suffered. My dignity as a human being 
took a hit. Even our dead bodies are not respected, I said to myself. The 
PKK movement provided an option, perhaps the only venue, to express 
my anger, to do something about the situation.” He left for the mountains 
soon after. 

Consistent with Arendt’s (1969) interpretation that violence occurs 
when our sense of justice is offended, the desire for equality, freedom, and 
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dignity outplayed his family’s plans of him becoming a doctor or an engi- 
neer. This ex-PKK militant whom I interviewed for ten days in Belgium 
in June 2015, reflecting on his experiences in the mountains and prison, 
concluded after a moment of silent deliberation, “I believe my participa- 
tion in the rebellion overall has been a positive experience. I have gained a 
broader perspective on life.” 

When asked what changed her opinion of the Kurdish minority’s treat- 
ment in the country, a sixty-five-year-old woman with no formal education 
wholeheartedly stated, “I could not justify it any longer.” Another male 
interviewee in his late sixties, who was repeatedly arrested in the 1990s for 
refusing to join the “village guards” against the insurgency, answered the 
question, “Why didn’t you just do what many others did, join the village 
guards to avoid state punishment and receive material benefits?” with “my 
dignity would not let me.” 

Some of these interviewees, who were quite oblivious to their politi- 
cal environment until they were drawn into the conflict-charged environ- 
ment, engaged and developed a consciousness as a result of their experi- 
ences with the armed conflict. It evoked a sense of justice from which a 
sense of responsibility arose. The war situation resulted in breaking the 
barrier of fear, defending their dignity, bringing up hidden strengths, and 
inducing talent and energy that many of the participants did not know they 
possessed. 

It should be noted that the PKK’s violent engagement with the Turkish 
state illustrates only one aspect of its struggle. The PKK has long por- 
trayed itself as a revolutionary movement of freedom (Ozgurluk Hareketi) 
and emphasized political education to raise political awareness among its 
supporters. Its leader Ocalan makes frequent references to “free life” (ozgur 
yasam) in outlining the PKK’s ideology and key goal of creating new identi- 
ties. While the PKK does not provide formal education, due primarily to 
its lack of control of territory, it sets up academies and schools in its train- 
ing camps outside Turkey with an emphasis on critical self-awareness. This 
“PKK education,” Westrheim (2014, 140, 151) argues, is partly responsible 
for “moving away from a state of collective amnesia to a collective critical 
awareness.” 

Nonetheless, while the statistical models show that voting for the Kurd- 
ish political party has a detectable effect on support for political activism, 
the inclusion of the measures of ideology does not produce any mean- 
ingful changes to the strong positive effect the exposure index has on the 
outcome, as shown in models 1 and 2. Furthermore, in contrast to the 
frequent references made to PKK ideology as a key factor behind changes 
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in women’s rights noted in the previous chapter, none of the interviewees 
ascribed the changes they experienced to the insurgent group’s ideology. 
Instead, wartime dynamics appear to have invoked a sense of justice, as 
evidenced by interviewees citing “conscience” and “dignity” to explain the 
changes they experienced. Thus, although the insurgent group’s ideology 
might have facilitated the rise of a dissident culture in a way that the sta- 
tistical models might fail to capture, wartime experiences (particularly the 
sociopsychological mechanism and educational aspect of war dynamics) 
seem to better explain the rise of assertive individuals, which constitutes an 
important aspect of change in political culture. 

‘Taken together, these findings suggest that the effect of violence on 
the political culture of participants appears to be more noticeable and 
direct than the effect violence has on changing views and attitudes toward 
women. Clearly, this might be a result of measurements or data used to 
delineate the complex relationship between war and change. The find- 
ings also indicate that a shift in social culture as discussed in the previous 
chapter might be far more complicated and challenging than a change in 
political culture. 


War and Support for Democracy 


Before I turn to the war—nation-building nexus, it is worth addressing 
another aspect of political culture. As noted above, a number of studies 
have pointed to the democratizing potential of war. Markedly, countries 
in which costly civil wars were brought to an end with a negotiated agree- 
ment experienced a noticeable democratization in the postwar era. How 
do wartime experiences influence participants’ views and attitudes toward 
democracy at the micro level? Do individuals become more supportive of 
democracy as a result of war? 

I begin by presenting results from the survey data on the link between 
wartime experiences and support for democracy, and then highlight the 
context to qualify the purported positive link between these two variables. 
Support for democracy is measured by the responses to the question, 
“Democracy may have problems, but it is better than any other form of 
government. Io what extent do you agree?,” which takes values ranging 
from 1 to 7, where 1 means “not at all” and 7 indicates “a lot.” This variable 
had a mean of 5.6 with a standard deviation of 1.7. Results from the models 
that statistically assess the effect of violence on the level of support for dif- 
ferent institutions and democracy are presented in table ro. 

As shown in models 1 and 2, the effect of the exposure index on support 
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for democracy is not as robust as the effect violence has on support for 
political activism. An ordered logistic regression yields a positive and sig- 
nificant coefficient, indicating that individuals with higher levels of expo- 
sure to violence show greater support for democracy (model 1). This effect, 
however, is sensitive to the choice of statistical method. Model 2 demon- 
strates that the use of an OLS regression renders this relationship insignifi- 
cant. Moreover, the BDP voters appear to have a significantly lower level 
of support for democracy, as demonstrated in models 1 and 2. 

At first glance, this finding runs counter to studies that have found sup- 


TABLE 10.Violence and Support for Democracy 


Model 1 
(Ordered Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
Variable Logit) (OLS) (OLS) (OLS) (Logit) 
Exposure to Violence Fe iil 26 -1.20""" -1.18*"* 98" 
Index 22] 19] [.19 [.18 [.21 
State as Perpetrator .03 -.04 -.60"** -.73""" .26** 
11] .10] [.10 [.10 [.11 
Rebels as i39°** io" 36%" 30** -.25* 
Perpetrator 12] .10] [.11 [.14 [.15 
Voted for the BDP -.47"* -.41*** -1.86*** -1.28*** 46" 
.09] .08] [.09 [.09 [.10 
Sex .18*** -.10 -.31** 3277" -.39"* 
.05] .08] [.08 [.09 [.10 
Age -.21*** 7 .01 -.02 .09 
.05] .05] [.05 [.05 [.05 
Education el 9e** A1 —.16*** -36""* .08 
.05] .05] [.05 [.05 [.05 
Automobile 10 ll -.03 .03 —.17** 
.08] .07] [.08 [.08 [.09 
# of Children -.04* -.03 .04** .03 -.08*** 
.02] .06] [.02 [.02 [.02 
Religiosity .05 -.005 44" .18*** -.04 
.06] .06] [.06 [.06 [.07 
Constant 4.96"* 4.45" 4:91" -.53 
31) [.35 [.36 [.40 
Cut 1 -1.75 
Cut 2 -1.44 
Cut 3 -.99 
Cut 4 -.13 
Cut 5 58 
Cut 6 1.26 
N 2100 2100 2100 2100 2100 
(Pseudo) R? .018 .038 37 27 059 
Prob.>Chi?/F <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 <.0001 


Note: * significant at 10 percent level; ** significant at 5 percent level; significant at 1 percent level (two- 
tailed). Robust standard errors in brackets. 
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porters of pro-Kurdish political parties more supportive of concessions 
(Kibris 2011) and that Kurds in Turkey are significantly less likely than 
‘Turks to support authoritarianism (Belge and Karakoc 2015). How can 
these seemingly unexpected findings be explained? A closer analysis of the 
data below clarifies that these findings do not necessarily demonstrate a 
lower support for democracy among those who are subjected to violence 
or among supporters of the Kurdish political party. Instead, the results vin- 
dicate the importance of the context with which sufferers make sense of 
their sacrifices or losses. 

As the findings on the perpetrator variables indicate, those who blame 
the rebels for their suffering lend greater support for democracy (models 1 
and 2) and show higher levels of trust in the national government (model 
3). Trust in the national government is measured on a similar scale used to 
assess support for democracy. In other words, participants were asked to 
state their level of trust in the national government on a scale ranging from 
t (“not at all”) to 7 (“a lot”). 

Using responses to “trust in the justice system,” which was measured 
on the same scale, yielded basically the same findings as shown in model 
4. Thus, individuals who blame the violence and its consequences on the 
PKK show significantly higher levels of trust in the national government 
and judicial system. Whereas those who accuse the state of being the cul- 
prit for the violent situation have a significantly lower levels of trust in the 
national government (model 3) and the legal system (model 4). 

Results from a model that gauges the effect of violence on support for 
local governance corroborate the contextual aspects of wartime violence 
as well as democracy. Respondents were asked about whether they think 
the municipality should be given more powers and responsibilities. The 
answers included (a) More for the municipality, (b) National government 
should assume greater responsibility, (c) Nothing should change, (d) More 
to the municipality if it provides better services, and (e) Doesn’t know/ 
Doesn’t respond. 

These responses should be qualified and scrutinized within the Turkish 
context. While governorship positions in Turkey carry significant powers, 
governors are not elected by a popular vote. They are appointed by the 
government. Furthermore, the 10 percent electoral threshold introduced 
after the 1980s, which prevents any political party from gaining seats in 
the national parliament unless they receive at least 10 percent of the total 
votes cast, has essentially blocked Kurdish political parties from national 
representation. 

The Kurdish HDP became the first Kurdish political party to over- 
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come this electoral obstacle in the June 7, 2015 general elections. This 
outcome contributed to ending the AKP dominance in parliament by pre- 
cluding it from forming a majority government. It did not, however, lead 
to any meaningful changes in Kurdish access to state power. The aftermath 
of the June elections marked the end of the two-year-old fragile ceasefire 
between the Turkish government and the PKK. Critics charge that the 
Erdogan-controlled government deliberately resorted to violence to stoke 
nationalist sentiments and regain control of the legislature. 

The Kurdish HDP’s election bureaus, rallies, and officials were vio- 
lently targeted, resulting in scores of casualties. The National Intelligence 
Organization (Milli Istihbarat Teskilati, MIT) allegedly held secret meet- 
ings with heads of influential tribes in several Kurdish provinces, notably 
in Sanliurfa and Bingol where the HDP made significant gains in the June 
elections, to coerce or cajole them into voting for the AKP. The Free Cause 
Party (HudaPar) of Kurdish Islamists announced it would not participate 
in the next elections. While the HudaPar’s vote share is negligible nation- 
wide, it helped the AKP win additional seats in the Kurdish region.’ 

The follow-up snap elections of November 1, 2015 were held in an 
increasingly authoritarian environment and resulted in the HDP losing a 
significant number of seats it had previously won in the Turkish National 
Assembly, down from eighty to fifty-nine, after barely surpassing the 10 
percent threshold. The HDP continued to come under severe pressure 
after the November elections. In May 2016 it was accused of being the 
PKK’s political wing, and some of its members of Parliament were stripped 
of their parliamentary immunity from prosecution. In November 2016 the 
HDP’s coleaders, Selahattin Demirtas and Figen Yuksekdag, along with 
nine other HDP parliamentarians were arrested on charges of “terrorist 
propaganda.” 

Although the survey was conducted shortly before the collapse of the 
ceasefire and the repressive measures described above, Kurdish underrep- 
resentation within the political system is not limited to tumultuous times. 
One recent study documents extensively that in clear contrast to the offi- 
cial rhetoric of equal access for all, Kurds in Turkey have historically faced 
a high level of discrimination in accessing state power. They are ominously 
underrepresented in the upper echelons of state bureaucracy including the 
military, governorship positions, ministerial appointments, and high judi- 
ciary. This pattern of underrepresentation not only precedes the onset of 
the PKK insurgency but is also resistant to changes in regime or govern- 
ment since the formation of modern Turkey in 1923. The transition to 
multiparty democracy in the 1950s and the rise of Islamists (who had long 
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blamed the secular center-right or center-left parties for the Kurdish issue 
and espoused a platform of Islamic unity, which they argued transcends 
ethnic identities) to power in the 2000s has failed to redress the Kurdish 
exclusion from the state (Tezcur and Gurses 2017). 

This situation leaves municipality-level governance as essentially the 
only noteworthy elected position through which Kurds could exercise 
their right to meaningfully participate in the democratic process. The sis- 
ter party of the HDP, the Peace and Democracy Party (BDP), campaigned 
in the March 2014 local elections with the slogan “freedom through self- 
governance” and swept the polls in the Kurdish regions, winning mayoral 
elections in 103 municipalities including such major cities as Diyarbakir, 
Van, and Mardin.’ 

Given the context, support for mayoral powers and responsibilities 
could serve as a more valid measure to evaluate Kurdish support for democ- 
racy. I recoded the responses to the question pertaining to municipality- 
level responsibility into two categories to better assess the link between 
violence and support for greater decentralization or devaluation of power 
to the local level. Those who stated that municipalities should be granted 
more powers were coded “1,” and all others were assigned a score of “o.” 

As presented in model 5, the three variables that significantly predict 
the outcome of “greater powers and responsibilities to municipality-level 
governance” are those that were found to be robust predictors of support 
for political activism and positive attitudes toward women. That is, a high 
level of exposure to violence and being a BDP supporter positively and 
significantly affect support for more rights and responsibilities to munici- 
pal authority. Converting the logit estimates into predicted probabilities 
shows that being a BDP voter increases the predicted probability of sup- 
port for granting more powers and responsibilities to local level gover- 
nance by o.12. As demonstrated in figure 9, a change in the value of expo- 
sure to violence index from no exposure (“o”) to maximum exposure (“1”), 
while holding other variables at their means, increases the same probability 
by 0.24. 

In further confirmation of the results on the perpetrator variables in 
models 1 through 4, the outcome is greatly shaped by whom individuals 
blame for their suffering. The positive and significant coefficient on the 
“State as Perpetrator” variable indicates that those who blame the state are 
more likely to support granting more rights to local government, whereas 
those who hold the rebels responsible for the violence oppose such devo- 
lution of power, as evidenced by the negative coefficient on this variable. 

‘Taken together, the results suggest a nuanced conclusion. The analysis 
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Figure 9.Violence and support for decentralization among the Kurds 


reveals that support for democracy is conditioned primarily by one’s defini- 
tion of democracy and her position in the system. As in the case of Kurds 
in Turkey, when democracy is confined to holding elections, or when the 
system by and large disfranchises a subset of the population, or when the 
democratic system in place relegates that group into the permanent posi- 
tion of an outsider, support for such a form of government will surely be 
low among members of such a group. 

Not surprisingly, and as a reflection of overall Kurdish dissatisfaction 
with the political system and quest for justice, when asked “in a few words, 
what does democracy mean for you?” nearly half of the sample, 44 percent, 
answered “freedom.” While “equality” (13 percent) and “justice” (7 per- 
cent) were the other two most common expressions used to define what 
democracy should entail. Thus, the findings cumulatively indicate a grow- 
ing sense of alienation and dissatisfaction from the way “democracy” is 
practiced rather than Kurdish lack of support for it. In this context, little 
or no support for “democracy” along with strong support for local-level 
governance represents a challenge to the practice and conceptualization of 
democracy by the majority and confirms the thesis advanced earlier that 
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wartime experiences are associated with the emergence of a participant 
political culture at the micro level. 


War and Nation Building 


‘The armed conflict examined here falls within the ethnic civil war category, 
which often includes secessionist or ethnonationalist insurgencies. Such 
civil wars involve groups that are at odds with the identity of a state and 
hence fight to reconfigure ethnic relations. As noted in chapter 3, despite 
the PKK’s efforts to avoid lapsing into a narrow form of nationalism, as an 
autonomy-seeking movement and an insurgency that almost exclusively 
recruits from ethnic Kurds in Turkey and beyond, it can be classified as an 
ethnonationalist insurgency. 

As explained in the theory chapter, ethnonationalist rebel groups, as 
the rival claimants to power, are simultaneously engaged in the overlap- 
ping processes of state and nation building. While these two processes have 
“historical and logical connections,” the nation building puts emphasis 
on the attainment of a common consciousness (Finer 1975, 88). In other 
words, “a society,” as the sociologist Louis Wirth (1936, xxv) once put it, “is 
possible” when “individuals in it carry around in their heads some sort of 
picture of that society.” Wartime experiences or sufferings can be utilized 
to “invent” traditions (Hobsbawm 1983) or “imagine” political communi- 
ties (Anderson 2006). 

The PKK movement, in contrast to nearly all past Kurdish nationalist 
uprisings that included tribal, regional, and/or religious elements, aims at 
forging a broad-based modern and secular Kurdish identity. The emphasis 
on “remaking” Kurdish identity, as evidenced by the proclamation to create 
new men and women noted in chapter 3, has greatly helped to subdue and 
overcome parochial loyalties and identities and create a new civic Kurdish 
identity that cuts across the regional, religious, and tribal lines that heavily 
influenced earlier Kurdish rebellions. The PKK, as Romano (2006, 161) 
observed, has “altered the cultural tool kit of Kurds in Turkey.” 

The PKK, along with a number of sociopolitical organizations it has 
created or inspired, has seized opportunities in events ranging from funer- 
als of fallen militants, to the Newroz festivals celebrating the beginning of 
spring, to weddings parties, and to setting up alternative Friday prayers to 
disseminate its message and educate the masses. The invocation and rein- 
terpretation of Newroz as a contemporary myth—reinventing it as a refer- 
ence to the antiquity of the Kurdish nation and its rich culture and equat- 
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ing it with contemporary resistance for national liberation—has played a 
key role in the PKK’s success in recreating or reinventing traditions in 
that it situates the PKK in a historical narrative and helps forge a national 
identity (Gunes 2012, 2013). 

In addition to such an emphasis on the need to “remake” Kurdish iden- 
tity, war dynamics have greatly influenced ordinary Kurds identifying with 
a broad-based modern Kurdish identity. The protracted armed conflict 
has paved the way for the rise of a common consciousness. This shared 
pain and suffering and the ensuing histories have created collective forms 
of meaning and helped bring millions of ordinary Kurds together, facili- 
tating the construction of a new political community (Hutchison 2016). 
Kurdishness, as the former mayor cited in the previous chapter noted, has 
been a key outcome of three decades of armed conflict. A vast majority of 
subjects interviewed pointed out that the armed conflict has made them 
“more aware of their Kurdish identity” and that they have become “more 
cognizant of their sociopolitical environment” as a result of the conflict. 

The nation-building aspect of the PKK movement is not limited to 
the hard-core supporters, “constituents,” or “adherents.” Even bystanders 
or observers, such as devout Kurdish Muslims who distance themselves 
from the PKK due in part to its secular ideology, give credit to the PKK 
insurgency for forging or remaking Kurdishness. Gurses (2015b), based 
on in-depth interviews with conservative Kurdish religious groups, reports 
that more than two-thirds of total respondents acknowledged the effect of 
armed conflict on becoming more aware of their Kurdish identity. 

The response from a pious male interviewee in his seventies illus- 
trates how the armed conflict has helped weaken traditional elements 
in Kurdishness and forge a new political identity. This interviewee, who 
was arrested for his involvement with the PKK and refusal to ally with 
the state against them in the 1990s, emphatically argued that “we, Sunni 
Kurds and Yezidi Kurds, all are a part of the same nation regardless of our 
religious differences.” 

The Yazidis are a Kurmanji-speaking group with a syncretic religion 
that includes elements from Zoroastrianism as well as Islam, Christian- 
ity, Judaism, and Shamanism. They have historically been discriminated 
against, and since the early nineteenth century have faced continuous and 
systematic massacres at the hands of the Ottomans, who were often allied 
with Muslim Kurds (Jwaideh 2006, 20). Consistent with the definition 
of political culture used in this book that emphasizes the significance of 
“shared culture,” many Muslim Kurds have begun to embrace the Yazidis 
as their Kurdish brethren despite religious differences. 
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The dialectical nature of nationalism, which requires the ethnic, cul- 
tural, or religious “other,” is brought to the forefront by three decades of 
armed conflict between two groups hailing from the same faith. While the 
conflict between Muslim Turks and Kurds has resulted in questioning the 
value of Islam that crosscuts ethnicity, an outcome that I discuss exten- 
sively in the next chapter, the same war dynamics have facilitated the rise 
of a newly defined Kurdish identity inclusive of non-Muslim Yazidi Kurds. 
This shared vision, an imagined community of Kurds, is likely to leave a 
lasting legacy of resistance. 


Conclusion 


This chapter examines the connection between war and political culture. 
Building on the Kurdish case, it demonstrates that wartime experiences 
disrupt traditional social culture often characterized by silence and def- 
erence to authority. War situations help participants break the barrier of 
fear, empower hidden strengths, and engender a dissident political culture. 
Results from this chapter contribute to and support earlier studies that 
have pointed out positive political outcomes of war using such cases as El 
Salvador (Wood 2003), Uganda (Blattman 2009), and Sierra Leone (Bel- 
lows and Miguel 2009). 

In addition to an increased political participation, war dynamics also 
pushed for the logic of equality (an intrinsic component of democracy) 
and engendered norms and attitudes that are favorable to democracy at 
the micro level. The results demonstrate that civil war experiences could 
facilitate the rise of a more inclusive and participatory democratic culture. 
Consistent with the social-psychological mechanism outlined in the theory 
chapter, wartime experiences help the sufferer to connect on a special level 
of mutual understanding that makes them particularly empathetic toward 
the marginalized groups. As an interviewee put it, her experiences in the 
conflict zone helped her to develop empathy for members of other, smaller 
minorities. She also pointed out that she has become more tolerant of dif- 
ferent views and opinions, a cardinal virtue of democratic culture (Gibson 
1988; Booth and Seligson 2009). 

This new sense of personal worth, dignity, and assertiveness from war- 
time experiences has laid the groundwork for the rise of individuals with a 
sense of empowerment and responsibility. The Kurdish insurgent group, 
through such notions as “democratic autonomy,” enabled ordinary Kurds 
to participate in local assemblies of self-rule and decision making. ‘These 
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programs and institutions, which are essentially outcomes of the armed 
conflict, have created a social space within which ordinary Kurdish men 
and women have begun to partake in decision making at the societal level. 
This approach, which “revives a communal and federalist tradition” with 
an emphasis on “active citizenship and connectivity” (Jongerden 2017, 
257), is akin to what Arendt (1990) refers to as space of freedom: the cre- 
ation of public platforms that enable people as free and equal citizens who 
take their common concerns into their own hands. The American political 
activist Meredith Tax (2016a, 155) likens these programs to community 
organization or neighborhood councils that constitute an import aspect of 
American democracy at the local level. 

Finally, the PKK insurgency has resulted in the rise of a newly defined 
Kurdish political community. War dynamics, along with the insurgent 
group’s relentless efforts to remake Kurdish identity, have greatly reshaped 
Kurdishness. The PKK movement and armed conflict have successfully 
transformed traditional, nonpolitical Kurdish masses into Kurds who are 
well aware of their Kurdishness. Thus, if one might borrow the well-known 
observation of nineteenth-century Italian statesman Massimo d’Azeglio, 
“we have made Italy: now we must make Italians,” one could point out that 
Kurds have been made but now must make a country. 


FIVE 


War and Religion 


Due partly to the complex and ineffable nature of religion, research into 
the specific influence of religious factors on conflict has produced incon- 
clusive findings. In a detailed examination of the roles religion played in 
the Sierra Leonean civil war, Conteh (2011, 55) argues against “singular 
modalities of religion” and draws attention to how religion played as “insti- 
gator,” “justifier,” and finally “reconciler” during and after the war. Thus, 
while religion’s salience to ethnic identity and conflict varies (Fox 1997, 6), 
two main approaches can be identified: religion is used by political entre- 
preneurs to highlight existing societal cleavages and exacerbate conflicts, 
or religion bridges ethnic divides and helps build peace. This is mainly 
because religious tradition is “never a single, unchanging essence that 
impels people to act in a uniform way” (Armstrong 2014, 123). In other 
words, as Soleimani (2016, 25) notes, religions “are susceptible to different 
readings in different contexts and become entangled in or influenced by 
newer sociopolitical context.” 

Echoing Juergensmeyer’s (2017, 5) argument of the “odd attraction of 
religion and violence,” a group of studies highlights the violent nature of 
religion in civil wars. This effect is of particular interest when religious 
identities overlap with ethnic boundaries. Gubler and Selway (2012) find 
that ethnicity substantially increases the probability of civil war onset 
when it is reinforced by other salient social cleavages such as religion and 
socioeconomic class. When religion is an integral component of an ethnic 
identity, it can become a readily available instrument for political entrepre- 
neurs to exploit. In these situations (e.g., Southerners in Sudan until 2005; 
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Chechens in Russia), religion exacerbates tensions and deepens ethnic divi- 
sions. The overlap of religion and ethnicity, two of the most salient social 
cleavages, have been found to increase the risk of the onset of war (Basedau 
et al. 2011), result in longer and deadlier conflicts (Toft 2007), and under- 
mine prospects for a peaceful solution (Svensson 2007). 

This characterization of religion and violence, however, has not gone 
without challenge. Drawing attention to “the seeds of tolerance, justice, 
compassion, and peace” in religious traditions, a number of studies argue 
that religion can help bring about peace and democracy (Johansen 1997, 
53; Driessen 2010, 2014). Religion, in the words of Philpott (2007, 505), 
“devastates not only New York skyscrapers but also authoritarian regimes; 
it constructs not only bellicose communal identities but also democratic 
civil society.” Religious groups can mediate between the protagonists, help 
keep the lines of communication open, and reduce the suspicion and nega- 
tive perceptions that accompany deteriorating relations in times of war 
(Sampson 1994; Toft, Philpott, and Shah 2011; Sandal 2011; Goldberg 
2016). Appleby (2000, 238) highlights the potential for religious actors 
playing a constructive and transformative role in peace building and argues 
that religious leaders can gradually “saturate” the society by transform- 
ing the conflict environment and condemning violence to foster cross- 
communal cooperation. 

Nonetheless, when political considerations take precedence, religious 
leaders and authorities might no longer be perceived as legitimate or neu- 
tral in conflict situations (Haynes 2009). Despite religion’s potential as a 
peacemaker noted above, “the political, economic, and security dimensions 
of most social confrontations usually outweigh” that of the religious as the 
considerations of realpolitik kick in Johnston 1994, 263). Gurses and Rost 
(2016) empirically examine these alternative propositions using a global 
sample of ethnic civil wars that started and ended between 1950 and 2006. 
While they do not reject the possibility of religion serving as a peacemaker, 
they conclude that the subordination of religion to national interests in the 
context of war negates the hypothesized positive effect of religion on peace 
duration in the aftermath of ethnic civil wars. This is particularly relevant 
in cases where both the ethnic rebels and government hail from the same 
faith, as national identities are prioritized at the expense of religion, ren- 
dering common faith an ineffective peacemaker. 

In this chapter, I examine how war dynamics diminish the significance 
of religion as a common denominator and specify how armed conflict 
between two ethnic groups that share the same faith can reduce the role 
religion plays in ethnonationalist identity. What dynamics are at work 
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when the warring groups are of the same faith? How does religion turn 
into an instrument of legitimation and mobilization in the hands of politi- 
cal entrepreneurs? How does ethnic conflict influence minority groups’ 
attitudes toward religion? Drawing on the Kurdish conflict in ‘Turkey, I 
address these questions and demonstrate the secularizing potential of eth- 
nic armed conflict. 


Islam as an Instrument of Assimilation against the Kurds 


Islam has long served as a tool of oppression and assimilation at the hands 
of the Turkish state. It was used to distinguish Muslim masses from non- 
Muslim Armenians and Greeks in the early twentieth century then to jus- 
tify their exclusion, deportation, or expulsion. It was also used to mobilize 
Muslim Turks and Kurds against Greek, French, and British invaders dur- 
ing the War of Independence in the 1920s. While it was relegated to a 
secondary position in the newly forged Turkish national identity after the 
formation of modern Turkey, the state employed it to assimilate Kurds into 
‘Turkish culture. 

The Directorate of Religious Affairs (Diyanet Isleri Baskanligi), which 
was instituted in 1924 to bring religion under state control, used an army of 
state-appointed prayer leaders (imams) serving at mosques throughout the 
country to spread a state-approved brand of Islam. While the nascent Turk- 
ish state utilized the directorate to pacify Islamist movements, it also used 
Islam to Turkify the large Kurdish minority in the East. Weekly sermons 
were delivered in Turkish regardless of whether the congregation actually 
spoke the language (in most cases it did not). Imams were instructed to fol- 
low the state-sanctioned Hanafi school of Islam even though the majority 
of Kurds adhered to the Shafi school. 

This utilitarian view of Islam can be traced back to the mid-nineteenth 
century, when the Ottoman elites used a Turkish-Islamic discourse to jus- 
tify Ottoman ‘Turkish rule over non-Muslim Bulgarians and Armenians as 
well as Muslim Kurds and Arabs. As Soleimani (2016, chaps. 4-5) argues at 
length, such a reconstruction of Turkish identity in which Islam played an 
instrumental role dislodged Islam from the Arabic culture and nationalized 
the religion. 

The establishment of a modern, secular Turkey in 1923 by Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk saw Islam become less visible while still maintaining an 
important role in creating a national identity. Ziya Gokalp, who is credited 
for greatly influencing the nationalist sentiments of Kemal Ataturk, under- 
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lines the significance of upbringing, language, and religion over other 
aspects of nationalism (Yanarocak 2014). The reduced status assigned to 
Islam in the new ‘Turkish identity was also partly driven by the fact that 
non-Muslim subjects were almost entirely absent. By the 1930s, the popu- 
lation of Turkey mostly consisted of Muslim Turks and Kurds. Therefore, 
the new Turkish elite embarked on a nation-building project centered on 
‘Turkification with a redefined, nationalized role for religion to integrate 
an ethnic group that would otherwise clash with the dominant nationalist 
climate. 

Thus, while the Kemalist state introduced radical social reforms aimed 
at secularization of Turkish political culture, it also emulated the Otto- 
man utilitarian approach to Islam in order to suppress Kurdish dissent in 
the East. Despite the Kemalist elites’ disdain for anything religious, the 
‘Turkish state was not only reluctant to suppress Sufi religious fraternities 
(tarikats) in the Kurdish region, but it also encouraged religious revival by 
providing Kurdish religious leaders (sheikhs) with both material and moral 
support (McDowall 2004, 399; also see van Bruinessen 1999, 19). 

The state also gave wide latitude to Islamic communities and groups 
(Islami Cemaatler) to operate in the Kurdish-dominated East, especially 
after the 1980 military coup. As Yanarocak (2016) explains at great length, 
the adoption of the Turkish-Islam Synthesis as the core state ideology 
gained momentum after the September 12, 1980 military takeover. Gen- 
eral Kenan Evren, the leader of the coup, defended and supported the use 
of Islam as the glue of the nation. Significantly, he advocated using Islam 
to unite non- Turkish citizens. Evren stated, “despite the fact that we rec- 
ognize some of our citizens as Turks, they (Kurds) do not accept this. Then 
we can use Islam for that. . . . Can’t we realize unity and togetherness by 
regaining these fooled people [Kurds] with religion?” (Oran 2006, 251-52, 
cited in Yanarocak 2016, 146). 

In the 1990s, during which the secular Turkish army orchestrated the 
overthrow of a coalition government dominated by the Islamist Welfare 
Party on the grounds that it was becoming a center for antisecular activi- 
ties, the Turkish state either ignored or encouraged the violent Islamist 
Kurdish Hizbullah to engage in a brutal feud with the PKK. It should be 
mentioned that this group bears no relation to the Lebanese Shi’a militia. 
Partially thanks to the Turkish authorities’ implicit consent for its bloody 
campaign against the PKK, Hizbullah managed to establish itself in the 
Kurdish majority provinces of Diyarbakir, Batman, and Mardin that were 
known for strongly supporting the PKK. When hostilities ceased between 
the two groups and the government captured the PKK’s Abdullah Ocalan 
in 1999, Turkish police raided a house in Istanbul and killed Hizbullah’s 
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leader. The Kurdish Islamists then came under constant state pressure, 
resulting in the arrest of more than five thousand suspected members in 
less than two years (Cakir 2007).! 

Hizbullah was absent from the public eye in the early 2000s, but it 
resurfaced later under a legal association, the Association for the Oppressed 
(Mustazaflar Dernegi). In 2012 it formed the Free Cause Party (Hur Dava 
Partisi, HudaPar) to challenge the pro-Kurdish Peace and Democracy 
Party (BDP) in the East.’ Similar to previous secular center-right or center- 
left governments turning a blind eye on the group in order to weaken the 
PKK in the 1990s, the Islamist AKP tolerated such resurfacing. While this 
was due in part to the AKP’s Islamist identity, Hizbullah was also seen as a 
useful instrument to undermine the PKK’s influence. 

While there is a “striking continuity between the Kemalist and post- 
Kemalist Turkey” in its handling of the Kurdish problem (Neuberger 2014, 
27), the AKP resorted to Islam to appeal to the Kurdish public to a degree 
that was never seen before. The aforementioned Directorate of Religious 
Affairs, for instance, has effectively turned into a party apparatus under 
AKP rule to reinforce the state-sanctioned Islam and promote and spread 
‘Turkish nationalism (Ozturk 2016, 63 2-33). 

In line with the AKP’s goal of “raising pious generations” (Cengiz 2014), 
the number of religious high schools (Imam Hatip) and students enrolled 
in these schools have seen a recent increase throughout Turkey. A limited 
number of Imam Hatip schools were originally established to train Islamic 
clerics and preachers in the late 1940s. Their numbers gradually increased 
and they transformed into schools that specialized in religious education 
combined with a modern curriculum. Following the 1997 military inter- 
vention that forced the Islamic Welfare Party-dominated government from 
power, the newly formed centrist government enforced age restrictions for 
pupils and prevented graduates from studying subjects other than theology 
at university (Gundogan and Baillon 2014). These measures significantly 
reduced their numbers from 612 schools during the 1998-99 school year 
to 450 by 2002-3 school year (Makovsky 2015). 

Since the rise of the AKP in November 2002, the ban on Imam Hatip 
schools has been scrapped and scholarships have been offered to thousands 
for enrollment. Regular schools have been converted into Imam Hatip 
schools, and students who scored low marks have been assigned to these 
schools by the Ministry of Education. These policies have led to a signifi- 
cant increase in both the number of religious high schools and the number 
of students enrolled. As of the 2015-16 academic year, 677,205 students 
were enrolled at 1,149 senior (se) Imam Hatip schools across the country.’ 

Data from the Ministry of Education shows that Kurdish provinces 
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have significantly lower levels of education when compared to the rest 
of the country, but provinces with a significant Kurdish population rank 
higher in the number of Imam Hatip high schools.* Kurdish provinces are 
receiving more religious education than provinces with majority-Turkish 
populations. As presented in table 11, notwithstanding significantly lower 
levels of schooling ratio (66.16 percent in Kurdish-populated provinces vs. 
85.01 percent in majority-Turkish provinces) and number of regular high 
schools per 100,000 (13.01 vs. 14.60), Kurdish provinces have significantly 
higher rate of Imam Hatip schools (2.17 vs. 1.85). They also have a signifi- 
cantly higher ratio of population enrolled in these schools (.o12 percent 
versus .008 percent).° 

The electoral victory of the AKP has wrought many radical changes. It 
has brought the previously excluded Muslim Turkish masses and Islamists 
to power and weakened the self-appointed guardian of the Kemalist repub- 
lic, the staunchly secular Turkish army. It has also paved the way for an 
overall Islamization of society. 

With respect to the Kurdish conflict, the AKP and its Islamist allies long 
blamed the existence of the problem on the secular nationalism embraced 
by Kemalists, and they resorted to the Islamic brotherhood thesis as a supra 
identity for all. This platform would serve as a cure for the armed conflict. 
The approach is encapsulated in the words of Turkish president Tayyip 
Erdogan, who has repeatedly made references to Islam as an overarching 
identity and stated that whenever anyone asks one about one’s identity, one 
should simply respond that “I am Muslim, that is enough.”¢ 

The AKP has been eager to de-emphasize secular Turkish national- 
ism only to have promoted an Islamized version. While the Kemalist 


TABLE | |. Religious Education in the Kurdish Regions of Turkey, 2015 


Kurdish Regions Rest of the Country Difference 

Variable (Mean) (Mean) (Sig. Level) 

Net schooling ratio (high 66.16 85.01 -18.86 
school) (<.001) 

# of high schools per 13.01 14.60 -1.65 
100,000 people (Imam (.08) 
Hatip high schools 
excluded) 

# of Imam Hatip high 2.17 1.85 31 
schools per 100,000 (.08) 
people 

% total population enrolled 012 .008 0037 
in Imam Hatip high (.001) 
schools 


Note: Significance levels are based on two-sided t-tests assuming unequal variance. 
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elites encouraged Kurds to assimilate into Turkish society by eschewing 
their own culture, the Islamists support a type of Turkish nationalism 
that encourages Kurds to ignore their culture and assimilate as Muslims. 
Despite the rhetoric of Islamic brotherhood, there has been no substantive 
departure from the past. For example, even though Islam is an identity that 
supposedly ignores ethnic and linguistic differences, calls for Friday ser- 
mons to be held in Kurdish in Kurdish-majority provinces are still deemed 
as a threat to Turkish unity and national interest. 

Below I first offer an argument for how ethnic conflict between core- 
ligionists paves the way for secularization by suppressing the role of reli- 
gion in ethnic identity construction. Next, building on survey data and 
interviews with dozens of Kurds, I show how the subordination of Islam 
to Turkish national interests interacts with the three-decade insurgency, 
resulting in many Kurds re-examining the role of Islam in their identity. 


Armed Conflict, Ethnicity, and Religion 


Identity formation is complex and contextual. Ethnic identities are fluid 
and interact with a set of social, economic, and political processes (Fearon 
and Laitin 2000; Brubaker 2009). Bormann, Cederman, and Vogt (2017) in 
their examination of linguistic and religious differences, two salient cleav- 
ages that are often considered bases of ethnic identity, find that linguistic 
cleavages are a better predictor of civil war onset than religious differences. 
This effect, they argue, depends on regional context; it is more pronounced 
in eastern Europe and Asia than the rest of the world. Posner (2004), 
exploring the conditions under which social and cultural cleavages become 
politically relevant, reaches a similar conclusion and finds that identities 
can be more or less salient at different points in time or in different coun- 
tries. Tejel (2016, 259) highlights the dynamic nature of majority-minority 
relations and argues that ethnic identities are subject to a dynamic process 
in which these identities are constantly negotiated. Both individual and 
collective identities “can be ‘activated’ or ‘deactivated’ within the political 
field depending on the context, the needs, and the subjectivity of the actors 
involved.” 

In cases where religion is a marker that differentiates groups from one 
another, religious identity is likely to be pronounced and strengthened as 
a result of armed conflict. The overlap of ethnic and religious identities 
can change the very nature of a war and transform a secular conflict into 
a religious one, as demonstrated by the Palestinians vs. Israel or Kashmir 
vs. India (Fox 2000; Zeb 2006). But in societies where religion is shared by 
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both combatants, as in the case of Kurds vs. Turkey, armed conflict is more 
likely to strengthen ethnic identity at the expense of religious identity. 

This convergence of ethnicity and religion might, as Gubler and Sel- 
way (2012) argue, diminish the risk of war through altering the costs of 
rebellion and shaping issues. Though religion might serve as a moderator, 
the outbreak of war creates a fundamentally different environment with 
different goals and priorities. As Harpviken and Roislien (2008, 359) note, 
“regardless of whether or not religion was part of the complex of causes 
starting a war, the significance of religion will be altered as a result of con- 
flict.” 

In the process of defining its place in the system, an ethnic minority will 
emphasize its differences, not commonalities, with the dominant group. 
This process of “identity differentiation” is likely to result in the recon- 
struction of an ethnic identity in which religion is a subordinate factor 
(Aspinall 2007, 2009). Coupled with the politicization of religion, which 
turns it into an instrument to bolster the warring groups’ agendas, armed 
conflict reinforces ethnic identity at the expense of religious identity. Faith 
as a common denominator, the glue that binds coreligionists, turns into 
another contested field as groups strive to utilize it for their own agendas. 

The Acehnese rebellion in Indonesia is an example of this transforma- 
tion. The politicization of religion—its use by the dominant Javanese to 
pacify Acehnese opposition—resulted in the Acehnese gradually abandon- 
ing the Islamism, which played a key role in the rebellion of the 1950s. 
As the Indonesian state appealed to coreligiosity to weaken the separatist 
movement, the Acehnese began to see Muslim, Indonesian, and Acehnese 
identities as distinct fields with boundaries that did not necessarily coincide 
(Aspinall 2009, 20). Consequently the Acehnese opposition, a movement 
with deep religious roots, was transformed into a secessionist movement 
with secular goals by the end of the next cycle of rebellion in the 2000s 
(Aspinall 2009, 11). 

Ethnic civil war in which protagonists are of the same religion creates 
social spaces conducive to secularization because the conflict weakens the 
ability of religious authorities to claim a moral high ground. They then 
lose their ability to shape mass views on what make up true religion. The 
politicization of religion in the context of ethnic civil war helps forge a 
“nationalized” religious identity in which religion loses its significance as 
the dominant force. While it may still play a role in identity formation, 
faith loses its role as the dominant frame of reference. Ethical relativism 
and individualism, two important aspects of secularization (Dobbelaere 
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1999, 2002; Norris and Inglehart 2004), are likely to emerge, leading to 
multiple and contending interpretations of religion. 


An Empirical Look at the War-Secularization Nexus 


Before I test this secularization hypothesis against 2,100 individual wartime 
experiences, it should be stated that secularization is a multidimensional 
concept and has been the subject of an extensive and heated debate. ‘Taylor 
(2011, 37-38), in his analysis of the Western march to secularity, identi- 
fies two closely related vectors. First, it involves a move toward “a more 
personal, committed, and inward form of religion,” which can be described 
as the privatization of religion. The shift also includes “the repression of 
‘magical’ elements in religion.” This movement involves a disenchanted 
world in which superstitions give way to science to explain the universe. In 
a similar vein, Casanova (2011) points to increasing structural differentia- 
tion of religion and politics (institutional differentiation), the privatization 
of religion, and the progressive decline of the social significance of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices as three core dimensions of secularization. 

Dobbelaere (2002, 24-25) dissects the term and distinguishes between 
three levels of secularization. First, societal secularization broadly denotes 
a functional differentiation process by which religion loses its overarch- 
ing claims and is reduced to one system among many. Second, organiza- 
tional secularization expresses change occurring in the posture of religious 
organizations (religious change). Finally, individual secularization indicates 
individual behavior and measures the degree of normative integration in 
religious bodies (religious involvement). 

‘To be sure, secularization is multilayered and addressing all aspects of 
it is well beyond the scope of this study. I use the term “secularization” to 
refer to a general tendency toward a world in which religion matters less 
(Calhoun, Juergensmeyer, and VanAntwerpen 2011, 10). In other words, 
secularization involves religious decline; “a systemic erosion of religious 
practices, values, and beliefs” (Norris and Inglehart 2004, 5). The theory 
outlined above addresses how war experiences impact individuals’ attitudes 
toward religion. Thus “individual secularization” or “privatization of reli- 
gion” is of particular interest and is the focus of the following analysis. 

I used responses to four questions and statements to gauge individual 
secularization as defined above. Responses to the question, “How important 
is religion in your life?” take values ranging from “1” (not at all important), 
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(not very important), “3” (rather important), to “4” (very important). 
The next question was a at measuring mosque a Responses 
to “How often do you pray at mosque?” can take values ranging from “1” 
(never), “2” (once a week), “3” (a few times a week), to “4” (every day). 

While mosque a can be an important aaoi of individual 
piety, daily prayer might constitute a stronger indicator of zeal. Other than 
the weekly Friday mass, Islam does not require mosque attendance but 
orders its followers to pray five times a day. Toward this end, subjects were 
asked to answer the question, “Do you regularly pray five times a day?” 
with responses taking values “1” (Yes) and “o” (No). 

Finally, responses to a statement were used to assess the degree 
of breaking out of superstitions and becoming more secular. Participants 
were asked to express agreement or disagreement with the following state- 
ment: “Whenever science and religion conflict, religion is always right,” 
(disagree), “3” 


“>, ” a 


9 


which can consist of values “1” (strongly disagree), 
(agree), and “4” (strongly agree). 

An ees of the data shows that religion plays an important role in 
participants’ lives. Nearly 60 percent of the 2,100 respondents from three 
Kurdish provinces in which the survey was conducted stated that religion 
is “very important” in their lives. More than half said that they pray regu- 
larly, and about one-third stated that they attend mosque at least once a 
week. Regarding the statement that “whenever science and religion con- 
flict, religion is always right,” a slight majority, 52 percent, agreed with this 
statement while about 35 percent of the respondents “strongly disagreed” 
or “disagreed.” These results point to an important variation despite the 
conservative social structure prevalent in Kurdish society. 

What remains to be seen is whether wartime experiences can help 
explain this variation. How does exposure to violence relate to a decline 
in religiosity? As presented in table 12, self-identified victims of conflict- 
related violence are markedly less religious and have more negative atti- 
tudes toward religion when compared to those who are not. Religion plays 
a lesser role in the lives of respondents who experienced violence because 
of the armed conflict. 

The negative signs on the coefficients for the exposure to violence 
index indicate that an increase in the values of this variable results in less 
religiosity. Specifically, one standard deviation increase in the value of the 
exposure to violence index decreases the odds of religion playing an impor- 
tant role in participants’ lives by 30 percent (model 1). Similarly, the effect 
of exposure to violence on mosque attendance is noticeable (model 2). One 
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standard deviation increase in exposure to violence results in an 18 percent 
decrease in the odds of mosque attendance. 

Results from a logistic regression using an alternative measure of reli- 
gious participation confirm the demonstrable effect of war experiences 
on secularization. As presented in model 3, those subjects that have been 
exposed to violence are significantly less likely to pray five times a day. To 
estimate the magnitude of the effect of war experiences on the probability 
of praying five times a day, I converted the logit estimates into predicted 
probabilities. A change in the value of exposure to violence index from “o” 
(no exposure) to “1” (maximum exposure), while holding other variables at 
their means, decreases the predicted probability of “daily prayer” by 0.35. 

Responses to the fourth statement used to measure secularization 
paint a similar picture. Exposure to violence is significantly and negatively 
associated with agreeing with the statement, “Whenever science and reli- 
gion conflict, religion is always right” (model 4). One standard deviation 


TABLE |2.Armed Conflict and Attitudes toward Religion 


Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Importance of Mosque Religion vs. 
Religion Attendance Daily Prayer Science 
Exposure to Violence -1.47"" -.83""" -1.50"** -1.79" 
Index 19] [.19 19] [.20 
Sex -.69"** -3.09*** -.05 -.86*** 
10] [15 10] [.09 
Age -.09 aoe 14 -.13"* 
06] [.05 06] [.05 
Education —.41*** —.15*** -.28*** —.45*** 
.06] [.05 05] [.06 
Automobile Al 04 06 .01 
09] [.09 09] [.09 
# of Children fees -.01 PU dail .06*** 
03] [.02 03] [.02 
Constant 33 
26] 
Cut 1 -6.15 -1.25 -5.33 
Cut 2 -4.37 50) -2.84 
Cut 3 -1.93 2.41 -.13 
N 2100 2100 2100 2100 
Pseudo R? 06 17 10 05 
Prob.>Chi? <.001 <.001 <.001 <.001 


Note: ** significant at 5 percent level; *** significant at 1 percent level (two-tailed). Robust standard 
errors in brackets. 
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Figure 10.Whenever science and religion conflict, religion is always right 


increase in the value of exposure to violence index decreases the odds of 
agreeing with this statement by 35.7 percent. 

This effect is visualized in figure 10, using the responses to the state- 
ment, “Whenever science and religion conflict, religion is always right.” 
The cumulative probability for “strongly disagree” (SD) and “disagree” 
(D) responses reveals a strong positive correlation with the exposure to 
violence index. 

Of the control variables, those for education and sex are associated with 
negative attitudes toward religion, whereas having more children, often 
deemed a sign of traditional societies, is significantly and positively associated 
with supportive attitudes toward religion. The effect of exposure to violence, 
the main independent variable, is as robust as that of education, arguably the 
most powerful predictor of individual modernity (Inkeles and Smith 1974). 


Accounting for the Insurgent Group’s Ideology 


While the results presented above indicate a strong relationship between 
wartime violence and changing attitudes toward religion, the analysis does 
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not control for the effect of ideology on the outcome. This is of particular 
importance given the PKK’s secular ideology and its overall left-oriented 
approach that dismisses religion as “a veil of conservatism and ignorance” 
and an instrument of domination in the hands of those who oppress the 
Kurds (Romano 2006, 134). 

To be sure, Islam as a potent force has compelled the secular Kurdish 
national movement to soften its stance toward religion. In the rggos, the 
PKK leader Ocalan, in his A Revolutionary Approach to the Question of Religion 
(Din Sorununa Devrimci Bakis), pointed to the necessity of utilizing religion 
against the state and its collaborators. As a result of this strategy, the PKK 
reached out to Kurdish religious figures and formed organizations such as 
the Union of Patriotic Imams of Kurdistan (Kurdistan Yurtsever Imamlar 
Birligi) and the Islamic Party of Kurdistan (Kurdistan Islam Partisi) (see, 
for instance, McDowall 2004). In 2011 the pro-Kurdish Peace and Democ- 
racy Party (BDP) called on its supporters to boycott Friday mass prayers at 
government-controlled mosques. Instead, it urged Muslim Kurds to attend 
alternative Friday prayers led by Kurdish imams as part of a civil disobedi- 
ence campaign against government policies toward the Kurds (Sarigil and 
Fazlioglu 2013). 

Nonetheless, although the PKK has adopted a more accommodative 
attitude toward Islam (Bruinessen 1999), its overall approach to religion 
has remained true to an ideology rooted in Marxist doctrine. The PKK 
leader Ocalan (2012, 34) still describes sheikdom and sectarianism as para- 
sitic institutions, vestiges of the Middle Ages that are obstacles to democra- 
tization. The PKK may recognize religion as a necessary evil, but it is still a 
thoroughly secular organization. In the words of one observer, the PKK is 
arguably “the most important secular insurgent political movement in the 
Middle East” Jongerden 2016, 107). 

Does accounting for the PKK’s ideology enhance negative attitudes 
toward religion? How does the insurgent group’s secular ideology interact 
with wartime experiences in producing a secular culture? To isolate the 
effect of violence on the outcome, I re-examined the interplay between 
armed conflict, ideology, and secularization by adding the measures of ide- 
ology used in previous chapters. A number of important conclusions can be 
drawn from the findings presented in table 13. 

Controlling for ideology by itself does not lead to a substantial change 
in the war-religion relationship. As shown in model 1, respondents who 
experienced violence are more likely to view religion as a “less important” 
element in their lives even after removing the effect of the ideology vari- 
able from the outcome. The effect of exposure to violence on having nega- 
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tive views of religion was discernible regardless of how the outcome vari- 
able was measured (not shown). 

The impact of ideology is not only noticeable but also manifold. It has 
an independent and direct effect on the outcome. Respondents who voted 
for the Kurdish political party are significantly more likely than those who 
did not to hold negative attitudes toward religion. This effect is robust 
across all five models. The BDP supporters are less likely to view religion 
as “important” (models 1 and 2), attend mosque (model 3), and pray daily 
(model 4). They are also less likely to agree with the statement, “When sci- 
ence and religion conflict, religion is always right” (model 5). 


TABLE 13.Violence, Ideology, and Religion 


Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
Mosque Religion vs. 
Importance of Religion Attendance Daily Prayer Science 
Exposure to Violence — -.89*** -31 -1.17""" -.30 -.37 
Index [.23 [.33 [.03 32] .28] 
Voted for the BDP are aie -.41"" -.67"* -.29°"* -.49"" 
[.10 [.12 [.10 12] 12] 
Exposure* BDP -1.02** 05 -1.05*** -.30 
[.42 [39 Al] 39 
State as Perpetrator -.17 -.15 -.30""* -.33"" .06 
[ll [ll [ll 12] 11] 
Rebels as a ai -.06 10 .08 
Perpetrator [.16 [.16 [.12 15] 14] 
Sex -.63"" -.62** he 009 -3.07"* 
[.19 [.10 [.09 10] 14] 
Age -.14* 14" -.18"* .10* 1975S 
[.05 [.05 [.05 06] 05] 
Education -.33""" -.33"" -.43"" -.26"* -.15"" 
[.05 [.05 [.06 .06] .05] 
Automobile .05 .06 -.04 .02 .01 
[.09 [.09 [.08 09] 09] 
# of Children a3" 37" 07" 1g" -.01 
[.03 [.03 [.02 03] 02] 
Constant 1" 
26] 
Cut 1 -6.40 -6.39 -5.71 -1.44 
Cut 2 -4.60 -4.59 -3.17 33 
Cut 3 -2.11 -2.09 -.40 225 
N 2100 2100 2100 2100 2100 
Pseudo R? .07 .07 .06 ll 17 
Prob.>Chi? <.001 <.001 <.001 <.001 <.001 


Note: * significant at 10 percent level; ** significant at 5 percent level; *** significant at 1 percent level 
(two-tailed). Robust standard errors in brackets. 
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Although the effect of exposure to violence still significantly predicts 
attitudes toward religion, its effect is noticeably weakened when an inter- 
action term between violence and ideology is added to the analysis. The 
role ideology plays in producing negative attitudes toward religion appears 
to be strong and multifaceted. The main effect of wartime experiences on 
producing less religiosity varies for the BDP and non-BDP supporters, as 
demonstrated by the coefficients on the interaction term (Exposure*BDP) 
in models 2 and 4. The significant negative effect of violence on render- 
ing religion “less important” (model 2) and lowering the chances of daily 
prayer (model 4) appears to work through the ideology. 

Based on model 4, figure 11 visualizes how violence interacts with ide- 
ology. Wartime experiences impact those who support the BDP (the proxy 
used for ideology) differently than those who do not. Given that the Kurd- 
ish population is basically split between pro-Kurdish parties and the ruling 
AKP, these findings effectively explain differences between BDP and AKP 
voters as they face armed conflict. Such a split also confirms key differences 
between two primary parties in the Kurdish region with drastically differ- 
ent ideologies and views of religion. While the AKP supporters’ attitudes 
toward daily prayer do not change much as they are exposed to violence, 
the probability of daily prayer diminishes greatly for BDP supporters as a 
result of their experiences with bloodshed. 

Consistent with the findings obtained earlier, respondents who think 
the state is at fault for the conflict (and their suffering) are more likely to 
develop negative attitudes toward religion. They attend mosque less fre- 
quently and are less likely to pray daily (models 3 and 4). In models 1 and 
2, Kurds who blame the rebels for the violence are significantly more likely 
to ascribe greater importance to religion. Furthermore, in confirmation 
of the argument that those who experienced violence firsthand are more 
likely to experience sociopolitical change, alternative model specifications 
showed that those who were directly exposed to violence were more likely 
to hold negative attitudes toward religion (not shown). 


Evidence from Qualitative Data 


As noted in the introduction, the survey data provides a snapshot of the 
overall relationship between the main explanatory and outcome vari- 
ables. To better address this important case and describe the mechanisms 
through which war experiences result in secularization, I now present evi- 
dence from face-to-face interviews with individuals born and raised in the 
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Figure | 1. Conditional effect of violence on religion 


Kurdish region of ‘Turkey. Evidence from these lengthy interviews with 
individuals whose lives were directly affected by the conflict sheds further 
light on the asserted relationship between wartime dynamics and individ- 
ual secularization. In contrast to the random sample presented above, spe- 
cial care was given to have a group that included a diverse set of individuals 
to better examine the secularizing impact of decades-long armed conflict. 
Significantly, this sample of eleven female and twenty-nine male inter- 
viewees ranging from twenty-three to seventy-five years of age includes 
a broad range of Kurds but excludes those from secular backgrounds to 
better assess the link between conflict and religion. Of these forty subjects, 
35 percent had no formal education, 10 percent received primary school 
education, and only 27.5 percent of them had a college degree. 

Two general findings emerged. In confirmation of the argument that 
religion as a potent force is likely to turn into an instrument of legitimi- 
zation, one group argued that Islam has been used by the Turkish state 
to suppress the Kurdish movement. Islam, this group contended, is being 
“misused” and “misinterpreted” by the dominant Turks to undermine 
Kurdish demands for equal rights. A pious, sixty-year-old farmer expressed 
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frustration and anger at President Erdogan for holding the Muslim holy 
book at election rallies. Referring to Turkish president Erdogan waving a 
copy of the Qur’an during election rallies in several Kurdish-dominated 
provinces before the 2015 general elections, he argued that “this is not 
where our holy book belongs. Erdogan is abusing Islam for his own politi- 
cal interests.” 

Several subjects voiced a similar view and criticized the Turkish govern- 
ment for using religion for its political interests. A forty-one-year old law- 
yer lamented that “of course this is not Islam. But its use as an instrument 
against the Kurds has resulted in questioning religion itself, especially 
among the youth.” This “moral decay,” he maintained, is a direct result of 
“many Kurds equating Islam with the Turkish state policies.” 

Additionally, those who claimed that Islam is being abused by the 
government also stated that religion should not be a part of the political 
game. A school teacher in his thirties, a practicing Muslim, said that he has 
come to the conclusion that “religion is a matter between man and God.” 
Thus, the interviewees have not only started questioning the relationship 
between religion and politics by distinguishing the secular spheres from 
religious institutions and norms [what Casanova (2011) termed institu- 
tional differentiation], but have also gone through a transformation that 
has turned religion into a personal matter (religious privatization). 

Another primary finding was that consistent use of Islam as a weapon 
against Kurdish demands for equal treatment has resulted in a systematic 
erosion of religious beliefs and practices, or religious decline. A devout 
Muslim school teacher in his mid-thirties confessed that he felt “disaffected 
toward religion” by events in recent years, particularly “the resistance from 
his Muslim ‘Turkish brethren to Kurdish rightful demands for equality.” A 
twenty-three-year-old college dropout, in reference to Islam being used 
against the Kurds, asked, “haven’t we suffered enough from this religion?” 

A thirty-four-year-old postal worker argued that he had already started 
to question the role of religion in his life before the rise of the AKP, pri- 
marily due to the injustices against his fellow Kurds. Responding to Tur- 
key’s stance toward Kurdish militias in their efforts to defend the border 
city of Kobani from the Islamic State forces in late 2014, he concluded “I 
have lost faith in religion.” Eccarius-Kelly (2016) draws attention to the 
significance of the Kurdish struggle and later victory in the Syrian Kurd- 
ish town of Kobani. The “Kobani factor,” she argues, played a key role in 
generating long-sought recognition abroad for the Kurds. Another acute 
observer describes this battle as “a defining moment of nationhood and 
identity” (Barkey 2014). This interviewee forcefully argued that the battle 
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“made it clear that Turks and Arabs, two Sunni-Muslim majority peoples, 
do not consider us, the Kurds, as equals but instead a people that they want 
to subjugate.” 

The armed conflict has weakened the role religion plays in Kurdish 
identity and generated negative views and attitudes toward religion. Even 
practicing Muslim Kurds have experienced an important change in their 
interpretation of religion as the glue that binds Muslims together. A sixty- 
two-year-old woman’s reaction to then prime minister Ahmet Davutoglu’s 
statement in Diyarbakir, the largest Kurdish-dominated province in the 
southeast, following the Eid al-Adha prayer on September 24, 2015, attests 
to this. In his speech Davutoglu emphasized a common [Islamic] past 
and called for solidarity in the fight against the PKK. He also called for 
a strong Turkey for all “oppressed” Muslims across the world.’ The inter- 
viewee, herself a devout Muslim whose grandson was fighting in the ranks 
of the PKK, was furious at the prime minister’s reference to “sufferings” 
in Damascus, Baghdad, Arakan [Myanmar], Somalia, and Palestine while 
ignoring the Kurdish suffering at the hands of the Turkish state. “Don’t 
you have any shame,” she reacted, “to come to my city and ask for solidarity 
with our Muslim brethren in Somalia and Palestine.” 

Similar to the views expressed about gender equality in chapter 3, the 
interviewees who were well-versed in the PKK’s underlying ideology or 
were involved with the Kurdish political movement held noticeably more 
secular views than those who experienced violence but did not share the 
insurgent approach to religion. Those who supported or were more dis- 
posed to support the PKK experienced secularization in all aspects of their 
lives and presented an overall religious decline. Others merely highlighted 
the dangers of mixing religion and politics and argued that Islam should 
have no place in the Turkish arsenal against the Kurdish struggle for equal 
rights. ‘Thus, while war experiences have a widespread effect on religious 
identity, the response to those experiences is shaped by ideological factors. 

Despite difficulties involved in identifying the link between war and 
secularization, ranging from issues with the multidimensional nature of 
the term “secularization” to concerns and questions regarding survey data, 
there is significant evidence to support the secularizing effect of armed 
conflict on societies. The data from a large survey conducted in conflict- 
torn Kurdish provinces coupled with qualitative testimonies from dozens 
of individuals, most of whom are practicing Muslims, furnishes evidence 
for the hypothesized relationship between ethnic conflict and seculariza- 
tion. The armed conflict has weakened the argument for religion as an 
inclusive supra-identity that can potentially mend ethnic wounds that have 
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festered. In fact, it has essentially changed the relationship between two 
ethnic groups who hail from the same faith and has resulted in questioning 
the value of Islam as a common denominator. The conflict has facilitated 
the emergence of a newly defined and more secular national identity while 
contributing to negative attitudes toward religion among the Kurds. 


Conclusion 


This power of religion has attracted many, including political entrepre- 
neurs who seek to utilize its power to legitimize their cause and mobi- 
lize their followers. This politicization of religion is also likely to result in 
competing interpretations and ultimately to pave the way for seculariza- 
tion. Evidence from quantitative as well as qualitative data presented in 
this chapter shows that war experiences have facilitated the rise of a secular 
worldview among members of the Kurdish minority. The fight for equal 
rights against a government dominated by the Muslim Turks has resulted 
in a decline in religious practices and values. 

To be sure, Islam plays a prominent role in Kurdish peoples’ lives. 
Despite the regional, tribal, and ethnic elements involved, the first major 
Kurdish rebellion in modern Turkey was in part motivated by the new 
‘Turkish elites’ aggressive secularizing reforms. The Sheik Said Revolt of 
1925 was largely driven by the abolition of the Caliphate, an important 
symbol that tied Muslims together, in 1924 (Olson 1989a). As Soleimani 
(2016) notes, the rebellion was prompted by a combination of factors 
including Turkish policies of centralization, Turkification, and seculariza- 
tion. Had it been successful, however, it would have resulted in a Kurdish 
Caliphate.* Moreover, as noted earlier, a majority of the respondents have 
stated that they pray regularly and that religion is “very important” in their 
lives. As some scholars have pointed out, the salient role Islam plays in 
Kurdish society has pressured the PKK to adopt a conciliatory tone with 
regard to Islam (Sarigil and Fazlioglu 2013). 

Secularization is a complex process and is not necessarily antireligious. 
Instead, it refers to a transformation that engenders a world in which 
religion matters less. In other words, “individual religious sensitivity,” as 
Dobbelaere (2007, 139) concludes, “is not a falsification of secularization 
theory, it confirms it and so does religious bricolage.” The PKK movement 
has carried, or at times dragged, traditional Kurdish society into modernity 
over the past four decades. During this journey, the PKK as an industry has 
redefined the role and place of religion in the emerging Kurdish identity. 
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In the process, Islam has been Kurdified and has gained a subsidiary role in 
Kurds’ political and social life (Gurses 201 5b). 

The three-decades-long armed struggle for greater rights for the Kurds 
in ‘Turkey has transformed traditional Islamic values predominant among 
the Kurds and resulted in redefining Islam’s role in Kurdishness. Islam is no 
longer a substitute for Kurdish identity but rather has been subordinated 
to secular ethnonationalist demands. War experiences along with a secular 
ideology have created an environment that has given rise to detachment 
from religious identity and a growing identification with ethnic national- 
ism. This has led to questioning religion’s overarching claim, which has 
resulted in multiple contending interpretations of the role of religion and 
has engendered a dramatic decline in religious practices, values, and norms. 


PART IV 


SIX 


War and Peace 


Peace in the aftermath of civil war has been the subject of many theoreti- 
cal and empirical studies. As a 2007 United Nations press release stressed, 
“roughly half of all countries that emerge from war lapse back into violence 
within five years.”! Quinn, Mason, and Gurses (2007, 168) observe that 
the 108 civil wars listed by the Correlates of War dataset for the period 
between 1944 and 1997 occurred in just 54 countries. The use of an alter- 
native dataset confirms this conclusion: the 124 wars that Doyle and Sam- 
banis (2000) report took place in 69 states, and only 36 of these nations had 
one civil war. This makes the authors conclude that “for a certain subset of 
nations, civil war appears to be a chronic condition.” 

Significantly, due mainly to the indivisible nature of the issues involved, 
ethnic conflicts are often characterized as particularly intractable (Lick- 
lider 1995; Horowitz 2000; Kaufmann 1996; Sambanis 2001). These con- 
flicts involve combatants mobilized along ethnic lines and tend to be seces- 
sionist, thus threatening internationally recognized territorial borders. 
Furthermore, some have argued that the outbreak of conflict among ethnic 
groups strengthens the “incompatibility of national identities” (Chapman 
and Roeder 2007, 679) and “destroy(s) the possibilities for ethnic coopera- 
tion” (Kaufmann 1996, 137). 

While atrocities of civil war make peaceful coexistence difficult, “impos- 
sible, even grotesque,” it does happen (Licklider 1995, 681). Studies have 
shown that ethnic cooperation is more common than conflict (Fearon and 
Laitin 1996), and peace after ethnic civil war is possible provided the state 
addresses ethnic grievances (Gurses and Rost 2013). 
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What are the prospects for a peaceful coexistence between Kurds and 
the Turkish state? By the same token, what are the obstacles to peace? In 
this chapter, I provide a summary of approaches and findings from the large 
literature on civil war and postwar peace building and assess the prospects 
for a democratic and peaceful coexistence between the warring parties. 

It is worth stating that the term “peace” in most existing literature 
refers to negative peace or simply the absence of violence. This is in part 
due to the conceptualization of civil war as an armed contest involving a 
government and a nonstate actor generating a certain number of battle- 
related fatalities, ranging from twenty-five to one thousand annual deaths, 
depending on one’s choice of civil war dataset.’ When a formulation places 
an emphasis on annual casualties as a defining feature of civil war, it creates 
a definition of peace that is simply the absence of violence. 

The negative conceptualization of peace is also driven by its simplic- 
ity, allowing for cross-national comparison. While the focus on negative 
peace is partly driven by the fact that “consensus is more easily obtained” 
(Galtung 1969, 190), the same formulation might account for the recurring 
nature of civil war. Confining peace to the absence of violence might pre- 
clude our ability to diagnose the root causes that put a nation at risk of war. 

In this book, “peace” refers to the absence of “structural violence” 
involving an asymmetrical association from which exploitation and mar- 
ginalization of the weaker group arises. Overcoming such an uneven rela- 
tionship necessitates addressing the conditions that turn one party into the 
permanent or “institutional” loser. Peace, defined as such, points toward 
“social justice” or an “egalitarian distribution of power and resources” 
(Galtung 1969, 185; see also Galtung 1985). In the words of Wallensteen 
(2015, 6), “peace is not simply a matter of being without a war for a period 
of time,” rather “quality peace means the creation of postwar conditions 
that make the inhabitants of a society secure in life and dignity now and for 
the foreseeable future.” 


What Do We Know about Ethnic Civil War and Peace:A Synopsis 


Conflict studies have pointed out a broad range of economic, social, and 
political factors in exploring war and peace. Several works have investi- 
gated the link between greed and grievances and included such factors as 
level of economic development, unequal distribution of wealth, political 
exclusion, ethnic and religious polarization, access to natural resources, and 
state weakness to explain causes of civil war (Goodwin and Skocpol 1989; 
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Elbadawi and Sambanis 2000; Collier and Hoeffler 2004; Humphreys 2005; 
Hegre and Sambanis 2006; Ross 2006; Gurses and Mason 2010). Despite 
such a large body of literature and diverse findings, existing approaches to 
civil war in general and ethnic civil war in particular can be summarized 
by capacity and willingness to rebel. These two dimensions are often inter- 
twined rather than isolated from one another. An increase in the capacity 
to rebel may not necessarily lead to an armed confrontation unless it meets 
with the willingness to engage in a war with the government. 

Capacity to rebel refers to opportunities that make rebellion feasible, 
such as the size and distribution of ethnic groups. Geographically con- 
centrated large ethnic groups can more effectively mobilize for collec- 
tive action and are more likely to rebel. Group size, Posner (2004) argues, 
greatly shapes the political salience of cultural cleavages and can serve as a 
viable basis for political mobilization. Weidman (2009) finds that the spa- 
tial proximity of group members facilitates collective action and markedly 
explains whether dissidents can mount an insurgency. Cederman, Wim- 
mer, and Min (2010) point to group size as a factor that adds to mobiliza- 
tion capacity of groups, increasing the chances of a violent confrontation 
with the government. 

Geography, the physical environment in which potential rebels operate, 
constitutes another important facet of capacity to rebel. Rough landscapes 
such as mountains, jungles, and swamps raise the risk of rebellion because 
they can serve as shelter for the rebels in their fight against the state. Rough 
terrain also strains the policing capacity of the state and makes it easier for 
rebels to establish safe areas from which to operate (Fearon and Laitin 
2003; Collier and Hoeffler 2004; Buhaug, Cederman, and Rød 2008). In 
the words of James Kiras (2013, 178), a scholar of counterinsurgency and 
irregular warfare, “formidable terrain that limits the manoeuvre of govern- 
ment forces” helps offset the rebels’ “relative weaknesses in technology, 
organization, and numbers.” 

In addition to these domestic factors, a growing number of studies have 
highlighted the role that transborder networks and connections play in 
the decision to go to war. As one scholar observes, civil war should not 
be treated as “a fully domestic phenomenon” as “actors, resources, and 
events span national boundaries” (Gleditsch 2007, 293-94). The transna- 
tional dimensions of civil war are particularly pertinent to ethnic rebel- 
lions, as the majority of ethnic groups who have engaged in violent action 
since World War II have been spread across formal territorial boundaries 
(Gurses 2015). Ethnic ties that transcend internationally recognized bor- 
ders contribute to the capacity to rebel in that these networks offer exter- 
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nal sanctuaries, help recruit new members, and gather intelligence from 
among their ethnic kin in adjacent countries (Saideman and Ayres 2000; 
Salehyan 2007; Cederman et al. 2013). 

Willingness to rebel refers to what others have called the motive and 
incentives to engage in violent protest. Literature on civil war often cites 
a sense of deprivation and injustice as the motive for violent action. Ear- 
lier works have pointed to the unequal distribution of wealth and political 
power as the culprit behind violent conflict (Gurr 1993; Horowitz 2000). 
Building on these grievance-based arguments, a number of recent studies 
have stated that state policies that systematically restrict ethnic minorities’ 
access to political and economic power play a key role in the decision to 
resort to violence and prospects for peace in the aftermath of ethnic civil 
wars (Buhaug, Cederman, and Rød 2008; Wimmer, Cederman, and Min 
2009; Cederman, Wimmer, and Min 2010; Gurses and Rost 2013). 

As I discuss in greater depth below, factors that increase both the capac- 
ity and willingness to rebel are strongly present in the Kurdish case. Group, 
state, and regime characteristics along with international factors that facili- 
tate group mobilization for political action critically contribute to Kurds’ 
capacity and willingness to rebel. 


Obstacles to Peace with the Kurds 


Waves of nationalism and increasing saliency of ethnicity in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries contributed to the collapse of the multina- 
tional Ottoman Empire and ushered in a new epoch for modern Turkey 
that came into existence in 1923. The collapse of the empire after a decade 
of wars (the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, World War I, and the Turco-Greek 
war of 1919-22) brought about important demographic changes. The loss 
of Balkan territories produced a wave of Muslim refugees headed to the 
Anatolian peninsula that would form the geography of the new Turkey 
as well as the demise of a large Christian population in the same region. 
Forced migrations coupled with the mass killings of Armenians (and Assyr- 
ians, another non-Muslim community) during World War I resulted in 
the near extinction of these communities in Anatolia.’ The “population 
exchange” agreement signed in 1923 between the governments of Greece 
and ‘Turkey rid Anatolia of its last large Christian community. As a result of 
this compulsory exchange, Turkish and Greek governments purged most 
of the Greek and Muslim/Turkic elements in their societies (Gocek 1996; 
Hirschon 2003; Clark 2006). 
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By the time the new Turkish state consolidated its power in the 1930s, 
‘Turkey’s population consisted primarily of Muslims that included a number 
of non- Turkic groups such as Kurds, Arabs, Georgians, Bosnians, Macedo- 
nians, and Circassians. Of these non-Turkic peoples, Kurds possessed a 
high capacity to rebel for a number of reasons. First, unlike many of these 
groups, Kurds were not immigrants or refugees who fled from war as the 
empire disintegrated. They were indigenous to their lands with a long his- 
tory of autonomous rule under the Ottomans. 

Second, other ethnic minorities were much smaller and spread across 
the country. This factor facilitated their assimilation into the newly forged 
‘Turkish national identity. Kurds, with a population that was at least 10 per- 
cent of the total population, were geographically concentrated and formed 
majorities in the mountainous and underdeveloped regions of southeast and 
eastern Turkey. According to the 1935 census, Turkish, the official language 
of Turkey, was spoken by 86 percent of the population (13,899,073 out of a 
total population of 16,157,450), while Kurdish was spoken by nearly 10 per- 
cent of the population. Arabic speakers, the third largest ethnic group at the 
time the census was held, made up roughly 1 percent (153,687) of the total 
population (Cagaptay 2004, 93; Koc, Hancioglu, and Cavlin 2008). It should 
be noted that the actual size of the Kurdish community is likely to be higher 
considering the political environment in which the census was held along 
with the state ban on the Kurdish language (Jwaideh 2006, 9-10). 

Additionally, despite massive migration movements out of the Kurdish 
homeland, a large majority (69 percent) of Kurds still live in the eastern 
regions of Turkey bordering Iraq, Iran, and Syria (Koc, Hancioglu, and 
Cavlin 2008). In line with studies that have pointed to rugged terrain as 
a facilitator of war, Kurdish homeland consists of “impassable” (Jwaideh 
2006) or “forbidding” (Bruinessen 1992) mountains that have historically 
served as shelter and haven against foreign invaders. 

A third factor that contributes heavily to Kurds’ capacity to rebel is 
their cross-border spread into neighboring Iraq, Iran, and Syria. Jwaideh 
(2006, 143), in his examination of the Kurds in Syria after World War 1, 
aptly summarizes the interconnectedness of the Kurds and the Kurdish 
question. The newly drawn borders “did not mean much” for the Kurd- 
ish tribesmen in northern Syria as these frontiers “in many cases placed 
members of the same tribe under two different administrations, French 
and Turkish.” Thus, he concludes that nationalist activities in Syria have 
been “an echo and extension of Kurdish nationalist activity in Turkey.” 
Recent developments in Syria, Iraq, Turkey, and Iran have only confirmed 
the regional dimension of the Kurdish question. 
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The size of their population, geographic concentration, history of 
autonomy, and transborder linkages—factors one prominent conflict 
scholar (Gurr 1993, 167) deems as key predictors of political action— 
added greatly to the Kurdish capacity to challenge the Turkish state. The 
same factors presented the most formidable test of ethnic homogenization 
and assimilation policies of the nascent Turkish state. As the single most 
important obstacle in the path to state and nation building, Kurds came to 
represent a genuine threat to the very definition of Turkish national iden- 
tity envisioned by the new Republican elites. 

The fate of a Turkish national identity largely hinged on the suppres- 
sion of Kurdish nationalism. This nonconsensual, coercive, ethnic bound- 
ary expansion pursued by the founding elites (Wimmer 2013) sheds con- 
siderable light on the antagonistic relationship Kurds have with modern 
‘Turkey. This situation, as one observer has pointed out, boils the Kurd- 
ish problem in general and the war between Turkey and the PKK in par- 
ticular down to “a conflict over what it means to be a citizen of Turkey” 
(Cook 2016). Thus, “incompatible identities” (Chapman and Roeder 2007) 
or a historical, “genetic disjuncture located at the very origins of [modern 
‘Turkey],” characterized by a monolingual nation-building model (Akturk 
2015, 803), greatly explain the root causes of the Kurdish problem and 
account for enduring exclusionary state policies toward the Kurds that feed 
the willingness to rebel. 


Incentives for War 


Although the Kurds were central to the founding of the country, as they 
overwhelmingly rallied behind the new Turkish elites fending off Greek, 
British, French, and Italian invaders in what is often referred to by Turks as 
the “War of Independence,” upon the creation of the new state, promises of 
autonomy for the Kurds were quickly forgotten (Yegen 2007; Hur 2010). 
Turkey’s ruling elites under Mustafa Kemal’s leadership, intent on forging 
a new national identity centered around Turkish nationalism, embarked 
on radical social reforms. This rigid formation of national identity based 
in part on linguistic homogeneity came at the expense of Kurds as the sin- 
gle largest non-Turkic people in the country. Assimilationist policies and 
rabidly anti-Kurdish state practices aimed at suppressing Kurdish identity 
and culture included the outright denial of Kurds as a separate nationality, 
criminalizing the Kurdish language, and a migration policy aimed at dilut- 
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ing the Kurdish-populated provinces (Olson 1989a; Yegen 1996; McDow- 
all 2004; Gunter 2004; Romano 2006, Aslan 2007; Bayir 2013). 

As one keen observer of Kurdish studies notes, such an approach 
turned Kurdish ethnicity and language into targets of sovereign power, 
making their suppression “necessary to secure sovereign domination and 
ensure the discursive unity of sovereign identity” (Vali 2016, 290). Turk- 
ish national identity defined as such would form the foundation of future 
conflict between Kurds and the new Turkish state. Although the Turkifica- 
tion policy consisted of social, economic, and cultural aspects (Bayir 2013), 
nothing shows the extent and severity of this program better than state 
practices toward the Kurdish language. As part of the campaign to eradi- 
cate Kurdish identity, the state renamed Kurdish villages. As McDowall 
(2004, 427) reports, “by 1986, 2,842 out of 3,524 villages in the Kurdish- 
majority Adiyaman, Gaziantep, Urfa, Mardin, Siirt, and Diyarbakir had 
been renamed to expunge Kurdish identity.” 

Language is of significant value for two main reasons. First, it was (and 
still is) a key ethnic marker that distinguishes Kurds from the majority 
‘Turks despite assimilationist policies. Second, speaking a language that is 
entirely different from the state’s only official language has impeded mil- 
lions of Kurds from accessing jobs, education, and mainstream politics. 
Laitin and Ramachandran (2016), building on data from eleven African 
countries that adopted English as the medium of instruction in the postco- 
lonial era, examine how the choice of official language as a gatekeeper for 
accessing economic and political opportunities affects the socioeconomic 
development. They find that the individual’s increasing distance from and 
lower exposure to the official language increases learning cost and, as a 
result, reduces the level of human capital. Language serves as a barrier to 
equal opportunity, advantaging those fluent in the language.* 

Similar to these former colonies in which the adopted official language 
was spoken by only an elite minority, a vast majority of the Kurds could not 
speak Turkish during the formative years of the republic. Even today, after 
nearly a century of state ban on the Kurdish language, many in the coun- 
tryside cannot speak the official language. The denial of Kurdish has added 
to the unequal relationship Kurds have with the state by reinforcing the 
uneven access Kurds have to economic and political resources in Turkey. 

The discrimination Kurds face in Turkey is not merely lingual. Tezcur 
and Gurses (2017) examine Kurdish access to state power since the early 
years of modern Turkey and demonstrate that the problem is rampant. 
Kurdish exclusion has proven to be an important aspect of the system and 
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has not varied across time and political ideology. The Kurdish minority’s 
unequal relationship with the state since the foundation of the republic in 
1923 was not altered after the transition to multiparty democracy in the 
19508, to a market economy in the 1980s, and after the rise of the Islamist 
AKP to power in 2002. In fact, religious, class, and ideological differences 
or rivalries within the majority Turks are often subordinated to common 
opposition to the Kurds. 

The omission of the pro-Kurdish Peoples’ Democratic Party (HDP) 
from the “Rally for Democracy” on August 7, 2016, to denounce that year’s 
coup attempt is a further testament to overall Turkish state policy toward 
Kurds. Despite the theme of the rally (unity and democracy) a party that 
stood against the attempted putsch and received more than five million 
votes was not invited on the grounds that it was no different from the 
alleged coup plotters,’ even though the HDP, through its young and elo- 
quent cochair Selahattin Demirtas, effectively appealed to Turkish con- 
science to find a political solution to the Kurdish question. 

‘Time and again, from one demonstration to another, the HDP publicly 
condemned separatist views or goals. Despite some internal opposition, 
‘Turkeyfication (Turkiyelilesme), with an emphasis on finding a democratic 
solution within Turkey’s internationally recognized territorial boundar- 
ies, came to occupy center stage. The HDP became the champion for a 
democratic coexistence, disavowing partitioning of the country. Alas, the 
government dragged its feet and failed to offer any meaningful change to 
the Kurdish-state relationship. The door seems to be closed to the Kurds 
regardless of their tactics or approaches to politics. To apply a soccer meta- 
phor, as soccer enthusiast Turkish president Tayyip Erdogan regularly 
does, existing state structure has relegated Kurds to the sidelines. 


Turkish Social Prejudices 


Anti-Kurdishness is not limited to official state policies. Peace and recon- 
ciliation require recognition, the extension of dignity and esteem to the 
“other” through understanding, trust, and respect (Gibson 2004). It also 
calls for the promotion of empathy to repair social and familial networks 
damaged or destroyed during the war (Halpern and Weinstein 2004). 
‘Turkish social fabric presents itself as an obstacle to such an outcome. A 
constant stream of derogatory, pejorative labels for the Kurds seems to 
have become ingrained in Turkish sociopolitical culture. Due in part to 
the nation-building efforts of the early years that positioned Kurdishness 
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as the “other,” anti-Kurdish views and attitudes have become integral to 
‘Turkish culture.ć These attitudes feed the thinly concealed institutional 
bias against the Kurds and function as an obstacle to a dignified peace.’ 

Celik (2005, 142) notes that Kurdish migrants in Istanbul face “discrim- 
inatory, racist practices” in renting apartments and interacting with their 
‘Turkish neighbors. “When they had problems with their Turkish neigh- 
bors over any issue,” some reported that “their neighbors used the word 
‘Kurd’ as a pejorative label.” Celik concludes that this practice, which has 
its roots in a time period that saw an influx of Kurds uprooted because of 
the conflict, continues today in that Kurds are often treated as “potential 
criminals.” 

A recent study by Ulug and Cohrs (2017) explores representations 
of the Kurdish conflict among laypeople in the multiethnic city of Mer- 
sin in southern Turkey. The authors recruit fifteen Turks, fifteen Kurds, 
and fifteen Arabs through snowball sampling and analyze the data using 
Q-methodology to uncover socially shared viewpoints. Their detailed 
analysis of the qualitative data collected from the participants points out 
five distinct viewpoints. The first and third viewpoints were held by one 
Kurd each and the second viewpoint by no Kurds. Adherents to the fourth 
viewpoint included two Kurds, and the fifth viewpoint was held exclusively 
by Kurds. 

The first two viewpoints depict the Kurdish conflict largely in terms of 
“security” and “economic” perspectives. They strongly oppose the inclu- 
sion of the jailed PKK leader, Ocalan, into the peace process and find the 
implementation of certain constitutional changes that would allow for 
some form of self-rule for the Kurds “unacceptable.” Participants who 
shared the third viewpoint, while describing the conflict as a result of state 
authoritarianism or Turkish people’s ignorance of the problem, echoed 
viewpoints 1 and 2 and reject the inclusion of Ocalan into the solution 
and granting political and social rights to the Kurds. While acknowledg- 
ing state authoritarianism, these participants were unwilling or unable to 
overcome their prejudices. 

The fourth viewpoint, which was held by two Turks, two Kurds, and one 
Arab, highlights the denial and suppression of Kurds as important causes of 
the conflict and offers “a new constitution involving civic and democratic 
laws that guarantee all ethnic diversities” as an effective solution to the 
conflict. While it differs from viewpoint 3 in blaming the Turkish state for 
the conflict and supporting more rights to the Kurds, changing the official 
language of Turkey is rejected. The fifth viewpoint, which was held only by 
Kurds, draws attention to “long-term denial, suppression, and humiliation 
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of Kurds” as the causes of the conflict. It offers the inclusion of the PKK 
leader into the peace process, underlines the Kurdish right to autonomy, 
and acknowledges the need for multiple official languages. 

It should be noted that the “pro-Turkish” viewpoints (1 and z) parallel 
official views in rejecting the lack of political representation of the Kurds. 
This perspective emphasizes “outside influence” and “economic problems” 
as the causes of the conflict. As a result it strongly rejects the inclusion of 
Ocalan into the solution process and opposes granting political and cultural 
rights to the Kurds. Instead, reducing unemployment and the PKK laying 
down its weapons are seen as effective solutions. Moreover, this viewpoint 
perceives Kurds as “ignorant” and as “separatists” aiming to undermine 
‘Turkish territorial unity. 

Kose and Yilmaz (2012, 911-14), drew on Billig’s (1995) banal nation- 
alism to examine embedded messages to “explore the banalized use of 
routinely formed nationalist assumptions and positions” in Turkey. Banal 
nationalism is often unnoticed yet reproduced on a daily basis as it pen- 
etrates daily life and routines. Their extensive analysis of 3,146 news items 
and 462 columns in thirty-six newspapers published on February 3, 2010, 
shows that Turkish news dailies irrespective of their ideological affiliation 
“whisper nationalism on an ordinary day.” They find that even on a usual 
day where no development occurred that would call for flagging national- 
ism, such words as Turk and Turkishness were heavily used in the news 
items and columns. Moreover, in a further testament to the daily reproduc- 
tion of Turkish nationalism, 81 percent of the newspapers used the colors 
red and white (the colors of the Turkish flag) and more than one-third of 
these newspapers used such slogans as “Turkey belongs to the Turks” or 
“How happy is he who can say I am a Turk” in their logos. 

Somer (2010, 568, 572), building on a systematic content analysis of 
the main religious and secular newspapers between 1996 and 2004 in Tur- 
key, reaches the conclusion that there is no significant difference between 
the secular and religious press in their views of the Kurdish question 
despite signs of a “significant convergence on the overall value of politi- 
cal democracy between the religious and secular press.” In other words, 
although “religious and secular press gave almost equal weight to electoral 
democracy, liberal democracy, modernization, and social pluralism,” when 
it comes to “suspicion of Kurdish nationalism” or support for a Kurdish 
opening that would include such concrete reforms as education in Kurdish 
language, both the religious and secular press were equally resistant to a 
substantial change in the treatment of the Kurds in Turkey. 

In his critique of the myth that science is objective criteria, The Mismea- 
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sure of Man, Stephen Jay Gould argues that science is a socially embedded 
activity because it must be done by people. Only when scientists can dis- 
card the constraints of their culture can one speak of objectivity (1981, 21). 
Gould (1981, 74) draws attention to how the “apostles of objectivity” used 
“science” to illustrate a priori conclusions. 

Vamik Volkan’s views on the Kurdish issue and his stance toward the 
PKK and its leader shed light on hidden, unconscious aspects of anti- 
Kurdishness. In Bloodlines, Volkan, a renowned ‘Turkish American psy- 
choanalyst, explores ethnic violence through a psychoanalytic lens using 
evidence from such cases as the Arab/Palestinian—Israeli conflict, the long- 
running rivalry between Turkey and Greece, the bloody disintegration of 
the former Yugoslavia, and ethnic tensions between the Baltic countries 
that gained their independence after the collapse of the Soviet Union and 
Russia as the successor of the Soviet empire. 

When examining the Kurdish conflict in Turkey, which receives only a 
superficial treatment, Volkan builds his case on a single source written by a 
journalist with questionable background and credibility. The language and 
tone used in analyzing this case differ significantly than the type of analyti- 
cal framework used in examining other conflicts. For example, explaining 
the civil war and ensuing genocide in Rwanda in the 1990s, the author 
(12-15) aptly points out the colonial legacy that laid the groundwork for 
subsequent uneven ethnic relations between Tutsi and Hutu. Similarly, 
he highlights the significance of the Soviet subjugation, humiliation, and 
“systematic program of enforced Russification” (139) to examine the root 
causes of ethnic tensions in Latvia in the 1990s. 

His examination of the PKK conflict, however, includes many unsub- 
stantiated claims. The author conveniently dismisses a plethora of studies 
that have highlighted aggressive assimilationist state policies and practices 
toward the Kurds. While “enforced Russification,” according to the author, 
accounts for the conflict between Latvia and Russia, Volkan argues that 
“Turkish Kurds could (and still can) be found in all parts of the country and 
in all professions” (169), and glosses over enforced Turkification directed 
at eliminating Kurdishness in Turkey. In the words of Sirri Sureyya Onder, 
a prominent member of the Kurdish HDP and an ethnic Turk, Kurds can 
only occupy important positions in Turkey when they are willing to forgo 
their ethnic identity (Tezcur and Gurses 2017). Volkan’s overall perspective 
appears to be in line with the official view and is more ideologically than 
scientifically driven. That is, in the words of Gould (1981, 80), “prior preju- 
dice, not copious numerical documentation” seems to dictate his analysis 
and conclusions.® 
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Responses to Negative Stimuli 


On the Kurdish front, two main factors are increasingly weakening the 
prospects for a peaceful and democratic coexistence. The first relates to the 
dramatic changes that three decades of armed conflict have brought about 
in the social fabric of the country. While the Kurdish region has endured 
most of the burden, the conflict has impacted the entire country at multiple 
levels. It has been a detriment to Turkey’s economy,’ tarnished its image in 
the international arena, and created a rift between the Turks and the Kurd- 
ish minority. As Yegen (2007) observes, despite the initial goal of aggressive 
and wide-ranging assimilationist state policies aimed at Turkifying Kurds 
and treating them as future or potential Turks, over time the Turkish polit- 
ical elites have begun to give up on the hopes that Kurds can be success- 
fully assimilated into the Turkish national identity.'° In further support of 
this argument, Kibris (2011) shows that the armed conflict has resulted in 
“less concessionist” attitudes among ordinary Turks, leading to an increase 
in the vote share of right-wing Turkish parties with more uncompromising 
positions on the issue. 

Furthermore, while the Kurds by and large are willing to support a 
peaceful and democratic coexistence with the majority Turks (Kibris 2011), 
the conflict has begun to erode their hopes for living together in harmony. 
Results from two nationwide surveys conducted in 2011 and 2013 show 
that despite relatively higher support for autonomy among the Kurds, sup- 
port for secession has increased from 23.3 percent to 32.1 percent in two 
years (Sarigil and Karakoc 2016). The continuation of unequal treatment 
of the Kurds coupled with dramatic changes taking place in Turkey and 
neighboring Syria and Iraq, which have largely worked in favor of Kurds in 
these countries, are likely to feed their desire for secession. 

The transborder spread of the Kurds constitutes another important 
aspect in the war and peace debate. Developments across ‘Turkey’s south- 
ern border that resulted in significant gains and recognition for the Kurds 
in Syria have been portrayed by the Turkish government as such a threat 
to its national security that a progovernment Turkish newspaper warned 
its readers that the Kurdish PYD of Syria is more dangerous than the IS 
(Calislar 2015). This portrayal coupled with fear of Kurdish gains in Syria 
greatly accounts for the overall Turkish foreign policy in that conflict. Dur- 
ing the months-long siege of Kobani, the Syrian Kurdish town across from 
‘Turkey’s southern border, the Turkish army prevented many Kurds in Tur- 
key from crossing the border to help defend the city against the Islamic 
State’s onslaught. In a gleeful speech to an audience consisting of Arab 
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refugees near the Turkish-Syrian border, President Erdogan “discounted” 
the Kurdish fight against IS and stated that “Kobani is about to fall.” This, 
coupled with the long insurgency in Turkey, resulted in anger, frustration, 
and dismay among many Kurds. Antigovernment anger boiled over shortly 
after President Erdogan’s comments, resulting in week-long widespread 
protests in the Kurdish southeast during which at least fifty people lost 
their lives." 

Kurdish restiveness gave in to estrangement after the Battle of Kobani. 
The actions of the AKP government, which had long invoked Islamic 
brotherhood as an all-inclusive platform to win over the Kurds, goaded 
many previously conservative Muslim Kurds to the secular Kurdish HDP. 
In many ways this frustration helped the secular HDP make inroads among 
socially conservative Kurds who had long supported the AKP or center- 
right political parties. Disillusionment with so-called “Islam as a common 
denominator” and the overall Turkish approach to Kurdish gains in Syria 
led, in the words of Sirri Sakik (a veteran Kurdish politician and mayor 
of Kurdish town of Agri), to a “revolt of consciousness” and contributed 
to many Kurds abandoning the AKP in June 2015 elections (Kasapoglu 
2015). The fragile peace process came to an end soon after, dashing the 
hopes for a peaceful coexistence between the two peoples. 


Conclusion 


Kurdish ascendance as a domestic political player, coupled with the emer- 
gence of the Kurdish PYD in Syria as the United States’s most effective 
partner, played key roles in the collapse of the ceasefire between the Turk- 
ish government and the PKK in 2015. Intensification of the armed conflict 
since July 2015, with the Turkish army laying siege to several Kurdish cities 
and towns, has produced thousands of casualties and widespread destruc- 
tion of buildings and property in the Kurdish southeast. 

After about six months, thousands of troops, and unprecedented physi- 
cal destruction, an estimated one thousand PKK militants and militias 
were dislodged from a number of cities in the Kurdish east. Parts of the 
ancient Sur district of the Kurdish province of Diyarbakir were literally 
razed to the ground by the Turkish army to regain control from Kurdish 
insurgents. By the time the army announced an end to its “cleanup” opera- 
tions, these cities (notably, the Sur district of Diyarbakir, Cizre, Sirnak, and 
Silopi) were nearly uninhabitable to the nearly 500,000 civilians forced out 
by the conflict. 
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Recent confrontations have shown that the Turkish state is capable in 
fending off the military threat posed by the PKK. Thus an argument can 
be made for a Turkish victory in a purely military sense, as it eventually 
dislodged the PKK from the urban areas. Nonetheless, the most immedi- 
ate impact of this phase of the three-decades-long armed conflict has been 
a loss of legitimacy among the vast majority of the Kurds. 

While the concept of legitimacy is multidimensional, it is closely tied to 
the perception of the involved parties or whether the dominated perceive 
the dominance as rightful (Weber 1946). It refers to the link that ties the 
population to a state, or the presence of agreement on “what constitutes 
polity—the politically defined community that underlies the state” (Engle- 
bert 2000, 8). Anderson (1987, 2), in her examination of statehood in the 
Middle East and North Africa, points out that weak states, similar to a 
“weak” ego, are characterized by aggressive or defensive behavior. Strong 
states, just like a “strong” ego, accommodate popular demands while weak 
states often resort to violence and suppression. Thus, as Anderson con- 
cludes, “a state which successfully monopolizes the legitimate use of force 
does so as much because of popular acquiescence as of naked power.” 

The current situation, despite Turkish military might, is increasingly 
resembling what Tilly (1978, 200) calls the condition of dual sovereignty, 
characterized by the emergence of contenders who enjoy support from a 
significant segment of the population and lay exclusive alternative claims 
to control over the government. Such a situation, along with the inability 
or unwillingness of the government to suppress the challenge, makes civil 
war necessary and feasible. As the state presence in the Kurdish regions 
is increasingly reduced to armored vehicles, military helicopters, and the 
sounds of warplanes, Turkey-Kurdish relations are devolving into a phase 
with a colonial ambiance. 

The messages left behind by Turkish security forces in the forms of graf- 
fiti after the “cleanup” operations, such as “you will see the power of Turk” 
and “be proud if you are a Turk, obey if you are not,” attest to the gravity 
of the situation (Sabanci 2015). In line with Horowitz’s (2000, 7) observa- 
tion that “in deeply divided societies, strong ethnic allegiances permeate 
organizations, activities, and roles to which they are formally unrelated,” 
the third-tier football club Diyarbakir’s Amedspor midfielder Deniz Naki 
was banned for twelve games by the Turkish Football Federation for “ideo- 
logical propaganda” after using social media to dedicate their win against 
the top-tier Bursaspor to the Kurds killed in Sur and Cizre (Sharma 2016). 


Despite atrocities of war and difficulties involved in ethnic civil wars, coop- 
eration and peaceful coexistence is possible. Having the capacity to rebel 
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does not and should not necessarily lead to bloody civil wars. Achieving 
a sustainable peace in the positive sense, however, will require more than 
cosmetic solutions to the institutional bias against the Kurds. Since Kurd- 
ish capacity for rebellion (as more than two dozen armed insurrections 
since the 1920s attest”) is unlikely to change, the road to peace first and 
foremost needs to be paved with constitutional reforms targeted to reduce 
willingness or motives for violent action. 

No time period provided a better opportunity than the early 2000s 
for introducing reforms to reduce Kurdish willingness to rebel and offer 
a peaceful solution to the PKK-led Kurdish insurrection. Following the 
PKK leader’s capture in 1999, the insurgent group announced a unilat- 
eral ceasefire and withdrew from Turkish soil. At its 8th Congress in 2002, 
while refusing to dismantle its armed wing, the PKK nonetheless changed 
its name to the Kurdistan Freedom and Democracy Congress (KADEK) 
and announced its commitment to nonviolent means in its struggle for 
Kurdish rights. These changes accompanied the rise of the AKP to power 
and the AKP’s successive electoral successes and seemingly softer approach 
to Kurdish demands. This period hence offered what two keen observers 
of Turkish politics call a “critical turning point,” “periods of broad societal 
change often involving the institutionalization of new political arrange- 
ments” that could have changed the course of the conflict (Barkey and 
Fuller 1997, 59). 

The AKP, claiming to be the voice of largely excluded conservative 
Muslim masses, championed human rights and democracy. The social and 
political reforms introduced by the AKP in the early 2000s brought Tur- 
key closer to European Union membership as evidenced by its becoming 
an official candidate state for membership in 2005. Within this frame- 
work, the AKP government introduced a number of reform packages to 
address the restive Kurdish minority demands. Between 2009 and 2012, 
measures labeled as “Kurdish Initiative,” then changed to “Democratic 
Opening,” and, finally, pointing out that the package does not exclusively 
deal with the Kurdish demands, diluted to “Unity and Brotherhood 
Project.” These policies resulted in changes that included a twenty-four- 
hour Kurdish language TV station, a two-year master’s degree program 
on Kurdish language and culture, and allowing Kurdish language to be 
offered as an elective course at the fifth-grade level (Gurses 2010, 2014; 
Somer and Liaras 2010). 

Although this period saw some deviations from the dominant narrative 
of the Turkish state that treats the PKK as the cause, not the symptom, of 
‘Turkish-Kurdish conflicts, “these deviations did not develop into a coher- 
ent and consistent alternative narrative” (Rumelili and Celik 2017, 8). The 
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so-called Unity and Brotherhood Project forcefully argued for keeping the 
state’s unitary structure intact, vowed to preserve its only official language, 
and called for “one state, one nation, one homeland, one flag.” 

Thus, as Somer (2010, 573) notes, although the AKP might have felt 
compelled to launch reforms to address the Kurdish conflict through 
negotiations and democratic political reforms, the Islamist elites by and 
large do not differ in their views of the Kurdish problem than the secular 
elites. While Turkish Islamists had long ascribed the root causes of the 
Kurdish question to the previous secularist state structure, they seem to 
lack sufficient ideological preparation to fully implement reforms aimed at 
restructuring the state to be inclusive of Kurds. Instead, since their ascent 
to power—rather than democratizing the state, which could have provided 
a real platform to democratically address the grievances of both the pre- 
viously excluded Muslim groups as well as the Kurdish minority—they 
appear to have been preoccupied with consolidating their power (Somer 
2016, 2). In other words, the Islamist movement in Turkey “bears the fin- 
gerprints of nationalistic discourse,” which makes it “unable to find a posi- 
tion properly sensitive of Kurdish suffering” (Houston 2001, 141-42; also 
see Cicek 2011). 

Similar to earlier critical points (such as the early years of the republic 
during which a more relaxed version of Turkish national identity could 
have been devised to avoid the rise of Kurdish nationalism, or the transi- 
tion to multiparty rule in the 1950s, which could have been used to address 
Kurdish demands democratically), this opportunity too was missed due 
mainly to “the state’s unwillingness to confront the Kurdish question in 
other than a primarily military dimension” (Barkey and Fuller 1997, 78). 

Rather than tackling the underlying Kurdish unequal relationship with 
the system, the “opening” merely eased restrictions on the expression of 
Kurdish cultural identity and failed to make a dent in deep-seated griev- 
ances. Lacking constitutional guarantees, these half-hearted reforms are at 
the government’s mercy and can be reversed at any time. Importantly, the 
words “Kurd” or “Kurdish” have been carefully avoided in all official docu- 
ments. Instead, Kurdish is referred to as “other languages” or lumped into 
the so-called “living languages” as a way of dismissing it or reducing it to 
an exotic creature in need of state “protection,” rather than the language of 
the second largest ethnic group in the country. 

While symbolic and cosmetic in nature, the “opening” represented a 
moment of hope. The crackdown on the Kurdish movement since the col- 
lapse of the ceasefire in mid-2015, along with Turkey’s continuing drift 
to authoritarianism, however, has effectively annulled these reforms. In 
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September 2016, the AKP government removed two dozen democratically 
elected Kurdish mayors and appointed governors as trustees in their stead. 
By January 2017, the number of democratically elected mayors replaced 
by the government reached fifty-four, including mayors of the three met- 
ropolitan municipalities of Diyarbakir, Van, and Mardin. The elected 
comayor of Mardin, Ahmet Turk, a seventy-four-year-old veteran Kurd- 
ish politician, was dismissed from his duty on “terror” charges and later 
arrested. The cochairman of the HDP, Demirtas, was arrested in the Kurd- 
ish city of Diyarbakir in the southeast but sent to a high-security prison in 
Edirne, a western province bordering Bulgaria and Greece. The comayor 
of Mardin was transferred to Istanbul’s Silivri Prison, nearly a thousand 
miles away from his hometown.'* 

In early January 2017, the trustee who was appointed to the Kayapi- 
nar Municipality in Diyarbakir ordered the destruction of a monument 
constructed to commemorate the 2011 death of thirty-four Kurdish civil- 
ians, mostly young boys, in the village of Roboski (Uludere) by Turkish Air 
Force jets. The Kurdish Institute of Istanbul, a nongovernmental organi- 
zation founded in the 1990s to preserve Kurdish language and literature, 
was closed down as part of the suppression of the Kurdish movement. This 
closure, in the words of the institute’s cochair, represents a return to the 
original position of the Turkish state when Kurdish existence was denied 
and repressed (M. Bozarslan 2017). 

Given a high capacity for rebellion and the systematic exclusionary 
state policies toward the Kurds that are ingrained in the origins of the 
republic, reforms aimed at relaxing restrictions on Kurdishness without 
addressing the fundamentals of the state are unlikely to address this antag- 
onistic relationship. Since “birth legacy” is found to be a significant predic- 
tor of capabilities, regime type, and political stability (Lemke and Carter 
2016), without a change in the republic’s national identity (what it means 
to be a citizen of Turkey) positive peace is an unlikely outcome. In fact, 
given the Kurdish capacity for rebellion that is further augmented by the 
changes in neighboring Syria and Iraq, even a negative peace is unlikely to 
be achieved. 


Making and keeping peace is arguably more complex and challenging than 
war. This is particularly true after the onset of armed conflict that pits 
one ethnic group against another. War dynamics destroy trust and weaken 
the desirability of coexistence, making peace in the positive sense hard to 
achieve. Peace building, as Goldberg (2016) argues at length, is a complex 
phenomenon and thus requires a comprehensive approach to resolve the 
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conflict issues. It vigorously requires more than agreeing to a ceasefire or 
even a peace agreement signed by the antagonists. It also calls for overcom- 
ing anger, fear, and distrust between the warring groups. 

Thus, peace between the Kurds and the Turkish state will require 
reforms at social, cultural, economic, and political levels. As Jacoby and 
Ozerdem aptly summarize (2013, 125), the change at the state level alone 
will not be sufficient for a successful conflict transformation in Turkey. 
The disarmament of the PKK should accompany the “demilitarization of 
minds” to allow for the Kurds to live in dignity and harmony with majority 
Turks. Socially, as outlined earlier, anti-Kurdish views and attitudes need to 
change. Culturally, the Kurdish language should be treated as the language 
of the second largest group in the country rather than a historical artifact 
in need of state protection. Economically, policies and measures to lift the 
Kurdish region out of poverty could facilitate peace. Most importantly, 
there is a need to redefine Turkish national identity to one with which 
Kurds can identify. Without such a drastic and comprehensive approach to 
the Kurdish question, halfhearted measures aimed at avoiding the problem 
will fail. Absent reforms on multiple levels to gain the hearts and minds of 
the aggrieved Kurds, any “opening” is likely to be dismissed by the Kurds 
as a public relations gimmick or a ploy to save time. 

Critics of the partition argument have pointed to the difficulties and 
unrealistic assumptions of creating defensible ethnic enclaves (Sambanis 
2000; Sambanis and Schulhofer-Wohl 2009), stressed that partition may 
not necessarily resolve the root causes of conflict (Christie 1992; Horowitz 
2003), and stated that partition is unlikely to produce ethnically homog- 
enous states (Horowitz 2000). One can, however, marshal equally scholarly 
evidence for partition reducing the chance of further conflict (Kaufmann 
1996; Chapman and Roeder 2007). To be sure, partition as a solution to 
ethnic civil wars should be the last resort, only to be implemented in par- 
ticular cases (Horowitz 2000), and the phenomena of separatism “must 
concentrate on the specific, inherent characteristics of the identity of 
group” and “the unique circumstances and historical events that helped 
forged that identity” (Christie 1996, vii). Absent a radical transformation 
of the Turkish state and national identity, the Kurdish case is approaching 
a stage where separation of the warring parties might be the best solution 
for building and sustaining peace. 


SEVEN 


Conclusion 


This study is an attempt to shed light on the complex nature of civil war. It 
joins the debate on the need to shift the focus from macro-level analyses to 
the micro-level in examining the complex nature of violent conflict. Draw- 
ing on the PKK insurgency in Turkey, I aimed to dissect the multifaceted 
phenomenon of war by demonstrating that conflict can pave the way for 
positive sociopolitical changes. 

Evidence from the Kurdish conflict both vindicates and challenges cur- 
rent findings outlined in the growing literature on the war-change spec- 
trum. While the results presented in this book confirm previous studies 
that have drawn attention to armed conflict’s potential to engender greater 
political activism, they have also highlighted the key role ideology plays in 
providing gains in women’s rights and secularization. 

As discussed in chapter 4, armed conflict helps articulate social, eco- 
nomic, and political grievances in a society and paves the way for the rise 
of an activist identity. These results resonate well with previous findings 
by scholars who have argued for the positive outcomes of conflict (Wood 
2003; Bellows and Miguel 2009; Blattman 2009). 

The argument and results presented also speak to the literature on civil 
war and democratization. While most existing studies rely on war charac- 
teristics, such as outcome, type, deadliness, and duration, to model post- 
civil-war democratization (Wantchekon 2004; Gurses and Mason 2008; 
Joshi 2010; Nilsson 2012), this study demonstrates that wartime experi- 
ences also help engender a democratic political culture at the individual 
level. War dynamics not only facilitate the rise of an activist identity char- 
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acterized by a willingness to participate but also help build a capacity for 
empathy. Additionally, it highlights the war—nation-building connection 
and its effects on creating a sense of belonging, a common consciousness 
that makes up an important part of political culture. Similar to what Tilly 
(1975, 1990) argued with regard to how war made states in Europe, civil 
war dynamics facilitate the rise of an ethnonational identity, or a “national 
unity” as “the sole background condition” of building and sustaining 
democracy (Rustow 1970, 350). 

Nonetheless, as discussed at length in chapter 2, insurgent groups’ ide- 
ology is of significant importance in explaining changes in gender relations 
and religious decline. While ideology is often neglected in civil war stud- 
ies, it can serve as a blueprint that guides and regulates insurgent groups’ 
behavior (Gutierrez-Sanin and Wood 2014). Ideology helps participants to 
make sense of their pain and suffering and provide a proper language with 
which individuals can express their anger, frustration, and desires. 

Results presented in chapters 3 and 5 confirm the key role ideology 
plays in bringing about social change. The hypothesized effects of wartime 
experiences producing gender-equal attitudes and leading to noticeable 
secularization are largely conditioned by the insurgent group’s ideology. 
Thus, in line with some recent scholarly works that have highlighted the 
effects of leftist ideology on encouraging women’s participation in armed 
conflict (Huang 2016; Wood and Thomas 2017), the PKK’s ideology has 
had a noticeable impact on producing an environment conducive to more 
gender equal relations’ and resulting in an observable secularization among 
the Kurds. 

Drawing on the estimated proportion of an insurgent group’s combat 
force made up of women, Wood and ‘Thomas (2017) categorize all insur- 
gent groups that were active between 1979 and 2009. Their measure of 
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“female combatant prevalence” ranges from “o” (none/no evidence) to “1 
(low, <5 percent), to “2” (moderate, 5 percent—20 percent) and to “3” (high, 
>20 percent) prevalence. Of the sixteen groups that received a “high” score, 
an outcome the authors ascribe to a leftist ideology, the PKK is the only 
major insurgent group from a majority Muslim society.’ 

The emphasis on gender equality often sets insurrections espousing 
leftist views apart from other groups, Islamists in particular. An Islamist 
worldview often strives to preserve non-egalitarian gender views that turn 
“reality into a false (and therefore unchangeable) ‘reality’”” (Freire 2000, 
37). The issue of women, as Talhami (1996, 123) examines at length using 
the case of Egypt (a country home to the Muslim Brotherhood, arguably 
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the largest and most influential Islamist movement in the world), is the 
Achilles’ heel of Islamism. This issue, Talhami writes, has become “the 
most objectionable feature of the Islamist blueprint for social change,” 
despite attempts by various Islamists to refute the charge of women’s 
unequal treatment in Islam. 

Evidence from post-1979 Iran confirms the significance of ideology 
in facilitating or obstructing gains in women’s rights. The Iranian case 
resembles the aforementioned cases of Uganda and Rwanda, two cases 
that experienced significant gains in women’s rights, in that the Khomeini- 
led opposition won a decisive military victory against the shah’s regime. 
In contrast to Uganda and Rwanda, postrevolutionary Iran “encouraged 
motherhood and domesticity” as women’s important duties. The empha- 
sis on Islamic law placed women “in an unequal position with regard to 
polygyny, divorce, and child custody” (Ramazani 1993, 411). 

It was the death of Khomeini and the rise of a reformist government 
to power in the rggos that created “a climate more receptive to reform 
on issues affecting women” (Ramazani 1993, 409). Harsh and extremist 
measures on women introduced by the revolutionary regime were pro- 
gressively modified due partly to the “politicization of women during the 
revolution and the resultant sense of empowerment” (Kazemi 2000, 465). 
This partial progress, made after the end of the Khomeini era character- 
ized by strict enforcement of veiling and gender segregation, came under 
severe pressure with the election of Ahmadinejad in 2005. With the ascen- 
dency of Ahmadinejad to power, conservative Islamic ideas toward women 
reappeared in the public discourse as the government “tried to discour- 
age women’s public presence by getting them back to their natural role as 
mothers and nurturers” (Rezai-Rashti 2015, 479). 

Thus, while wartime experiences seem to robustly predict greater sup- 
port for political activism, as demonstrated in chapter 4, changes in atti- 
tudes toward women and the rise of a secular political culture appear to be 
primarily shaped by wartime experiences interacting with insurgent ideol- 
ogy. These findings point to the need to account for the contextual nature 
of the war-change relationship. They also call for greater scrutiny in ana- 
lyzing the effects of exposure to violence during civil war on the “remark- 
able and miraculous” (Guo 2016) sociopolitical changes it produces. 

Chapter 6 shifted gear toward the difficult question of peace after eth- 
nic civil wars. It raised questions about the narrow definition of peace used 
in the extant literature, and it underlined the multifaceted nature of peace 
building, particularly after ethnic civil wars. Demonstrating the uneven 
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relation between the Kurds and the Turkish state, this chapter casts light 
on the political, economic, and social obstacles to building a sustainable 
and dignified peace. 


Just as ethnic exclusion is “inimical to democratic principles” (Horowitz 
1993, 25), the incorporation of the Kurds into the polity can greatly con- 
tribute to deepening and strengthening existing democratic institutions in 
‘Turkey. Kurdish inclusion through devolution of power can not only “help 
avert separatism” (Horowitz 1993, 36), but also build a pluralist democ- 
racy that can usher in changes for other smaller, “forgotten” ethnoreligious 
minorities throughout the region. In a country that once viewed non- 
Muslim religious minorities as an obstacle to its national unity and secu- 
rity, the Kurdish HDP nominated members of Aramaic-speaking Syriac 
(Assyrian) Christians and Yezidis, whose ancient religion draws heavily on 
Zoroastrianism and has become nearly extinct after centuries of oppres- 
sion. The HDP’s Garo Paylan became one of the first Armenians to enter 
the Turkish parliament (Yackley 2015). 

While the Kurdish PYD of Syria has embarked on establishing its 
own “relatively peaceful and democratic administration” with an emphasis 
on liberating Kurdish and non-Kurdish women (McKernan 2017), sev- 
eral Kurdish-run municipalities in Turkey introduced measures aimed at 
reconnecting with the region’s multireligious and multiethnic past. In an 
effort to resuscitate the nearly extinct Armenian and Assyrian cultures in 
cities where these two Christian communities once held sizeable popula- 
tions, the Sur municipality of Diyarbakir (a bastion of Kurdish national- 
ism) helped reconstruct the Surp Giragos Church in 2011. Furthermore, it 
erected the Monument of Common Conscience in 2013 to raise awareness 
about the atrocities committed against these communities in the past and 
to incentivize a democratic coexistence commensurate with Mesopotamia’s 
diverse and rich history. It also began an initiative to offer services in four 
languages: Turkish, Kurdish, Armenian, and Assyrian. 

The Kurdish movement can also strengthen democratic institutions 
and culture in Turkey through its push for a gender-equal society. The 
real divide between Western and majority-Muslim countries lies in West- 
ern ideological support for equal rights and opportunities for women 
(Inglehart and Norris 2003). Fish (2002) ascribes the democratic deficit in 
Muslim societies to the “subordination of women.” Moghadam (2004, 3), 
highlighting the key role the empowerment of women plays in the quality 
of democracy, concludes that “women may need democracy in order to 
flourish, but the converse is also true: democracy needs women if it is to 
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be an inclusive, representative, and enduring system of government.” The 
Kurdish HDP has been described as “prowomen” and is credited for reach- 
ing out to a variety of minority groups excluded by other parties (Robins- 
Early 2015). 

By the same token, the crackdown on the Kurdish movement carries 
the risk of undoing the progress made toward gender equality and “threat- 
ens a haven of gender equality built by Kurds . . . in a region where patriar- 
chy is generally the rule” (Nordland 2016). Moreover, it is likely to result in 
reversing the sociopolitical environment that allowed for having a mean- 
ingful debate on how to reconcile the region’s bloody past. In the aftermath 
of removing dozens of elected Kurdish mayors, the state-appointed trustee 
replaced the sign on the Sur municipal building (in the above-mentioned 
district of Diyarbakir that was written in four languages and emphasized 
the multireligious and multiethnic past of the city) with a Turkish flag.’ 


The denial of the Kurdish reality or the Turkish state’s insistence on the 
use of military force to deal with Kurdish opposition in Turkey and beyond 
carries serious risks for further bloodshed and chaos. As Wadie Jwaideh 
(2006, xvi) prophetically put it in the late 1950s, “the Kurds have come to 
play an increasingly significant role in Middle Eastern affairs. Their behav- 
ior is one of the most important factors in the future stability and secu- 
rity not only of the Kurdish-inhabited countries, but of the entire Middle 
East.” He concludes that “no major country interested in the Middle East 
can afford to ignore the Kurdish problem or to avoid the formulation of a 
Kurdish policy as part of its overall Middle Eastern policy” (295). 

The sheer size of the Kurds and the lands they inhabit; the division of 
them between Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria; the collapse of state authori- 
ties in Syria and Iraq, which has empowered the Kurdish groups in these 
countries; and the emergence of Kurds in the Middle East as an effective 
on-the-ground partner in the fight against Islamic radicalism complicate 
the Kurdish conflict in Turkey and call for a comprehensive solution to the 
Kurdish question. As Barkey and Fuller (1997) observe, since the Turkish 
state has almost always had the initiative, much of the onus of bringing 
about a sustainable peace is on the Turkish state. In the absence of a real 
democratic compromise, the situation will most likely result in a weakened 
state followed by a fractured society and country. 


Notes 


INTRODUCTION 


1. For varying estimates of the size of Kurdish population see Bruinessen 
(1992, 14-15); Jwaideh (2006, 9-10). 

2. “Iran Warns Iraqi Kurdistan against Independence,” July 9, 2014, http:// 
en.farsnews.com/newstext.aspx?nn=13930418001290, accessed May 17, 2016. 

3. Kurdish lands roughly encompass the area between the northwestern 
Zagros and the eastern Taurus mountain ranges. 

4. It should be noted that due in part to the transborder spread of the large 
Kurdish population, a number of Kurdish groups have emerged to claim Kurd- 
ish leadership. These groups differ in their ideology and goals and compete for 
power and influence that has resulted in infighting and rivalry. While the PKK 
is the hegemonic Kurdish organization in Turkey, it is competing with other 
Kurdish groups in Iran and significantly lags behind the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP) and Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) in northern Iraq. As the 
subtitle of this book illustrates and as I explain below, my goal is to analyze the 
conflict-change nexus, using the case of the PKK insurgency in Turkey. 

5. The group is also known as ISIS (Islamic State in Iraq and al-Sham), ISIL 
(Islamic State in Iraq and the Levant), or by its Arabic acronym, DAESH. 

6. Ethnic war is defined as wars among communities (ethnicities) that are at 
odds with the identity of a state and in which ethnic challengers seek to rede- 
fine or divide the state itself, or strive for major changes in their relationship 
with the state (Sambanis 2001, 261-62). 

7. It should be noted that the PYD of Syria and the Party of Free Life of 
Kurdistan in Iran (PJAK) are not simple “mechanical” extensions of the PKK 
but rather are inspired by the PKK’s model and ideology (H. Bozarslan 2017). 
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Abbas Vali, an expert on Kurdish politics, voices a similar opinion. “Inter- 
view with Professor Abbas Vali,” Washington Kurdish Institute, February 10, 
2016, http://dckurd.org/2016/02/24/interview-with-professor-abbas-vali-2/, 
accessed September 10, 2016. 

8. According to a nationwide survey in 2010, the Kurds have an average 
education of 6.0 years, compared to 8.1 years for the Turks (KONDA 2010). 

g. Solati (2017), using ten such proxies, measures patriarchy for forty-nine 
countries between 1980 and 2011. Her analysis shows that the Middle East and 
North Africa (including Turkey) is the most patriarchal region of the world. 

to. A plethora of studies provide lengthy historical discussions of the Kurd- 

ish question. Given the focus of this book, I offer a brief account of the origins 
and evolution of the PKK. 

11. Zeid Ra’ad Al Hussein, the UN high commissioner for human rights, 
voiced concern about alleged Turkish military abuses, such as allowing more 
than one hundred people to burn to death while sheltering in basements in 
the town of Cizre and the deliberate targeting of unarmed civilians, including 
women and children. http://tribune.com.pk/story/1100523/alleged-turkish- 
military-abuses-extremely-alarming-un/ May 10, 2016, accessed May 13, 2016. 

12. Participants were reminded of their rights and only those who consented 
were interviewed. No incentive was provided to survey participants. 

13. Local teams included female Kurdish interviewers to reduce social desir- 
ability bias and increase the response rate among the female participants. 

14. The decision to determine the appropriate sample size is a function of 
precision, confidence, and variability. Yamane (1967, 886) offers the following 
formula to calculate the sample size: n = N1+N (e)2 where n is the sample size, 
N is the population size, and e is the level of precision. For a large popula- 
tion (i.e., when N>100,000) the appropriate sample size is 400 (a 95 percent 
confidence level, P = .5, and e = +5 are assumed). Changing the precision level 
from e = +5 to e = +3 produces a sample size of 1,111 (as reported in Israel, 
Glenn D. Determining Sample Size available at http://edis.ifas.ufl.edu/pdffiles/ 
PD/PD00600.pdf). All three provinces have large populations and are compa- 
rable in their population size. Scholte et al. (2004), in their analysis of traumatic 
events as a result of decades of armed conflict in Afghanistan, assume a preva- 
lence rate of 50 percent. This rate is a safe assumption and can be applied to the 
case analyzed in this study. The authors estimate that a sample of 770 would 
be required for a 95 percent confidence interval and a prevalence rate between 
45 percent and 55 percent. Therefore, the sample size was set equal to 700 for 
each province. 

15. The overall response rate (52 percent) might seem low but considering 
difficulties involved in gathering information in environments characterized 
by large-scale violence (Fujii 2010) and the politically sensitive topic of expo- 
sure to violence, this response rate is significant. 

16. Different types of exposure to violence are likely to be associated with 
different outcomes. I return to this issue in detail in the theory section. 
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17. These results are based on the responses to six individual questions listed 
in table 2. 

18. Although this study is a culmination of several years of data gathering, 
field trips to multiple countries, and writing, the bulk of the interviews were 
conducted between December 2013 and August 2016. More specifically, the 
interviews regarding the effects of the conflict on gender relations (chapter 
3) were conducted in December 2013 in Canada (Toronto), the summer of 
2014 in Turkey (Diyarbakir, Batman, and Istanbul), and the summer of 2015 in 
Belgium (Brussels and Antwerp). In the fall of 2015, during which I was on sab- 
batical leave, I conducted a second round of interviews on the effects of conflict 
on religion in Turkey. A large majority of this sample (80 percent) was drawn 
from Diyarbakir, with the remaining coming from Batman, Istanbul, and Mus 
provinces. 

19. For the benefits of using a nonrandom snowball sampling method in 
qualitative research and conflict environments, see Tansey (2007) and Cohen 
and Arieli (2011), respectively. 


CHAPTER | 


1. Itis commonly estimated that the conflict had killed around 40,000 peo- 
ple before the outbreak of violence in July 2015 (see, for instance, Tezcur 2014). 
According to the former chief of staff, Iker Basbug, between 1984 and 2008 
more than 44,000 (32,000 PKK militants, 5,660 civilians, and 6,481 members 
of Turkish security forces) died as a result of the conflict (Yetkin 2008). 

2. “Turkey’s PKK Conflict: The Rising Death Tolls,” http://www.crisis 
group.be/interactives/turkey/, accessed May 19, 2017. 

3. World Report 2015: Colombia, https://www.hrw.org/world-report/2015/ 
country-chapters/colombia, accessed September 14, 2016. 

4. These provinces are Adiyaman, Agri, Ardahan, Batman, Bingol, Bitlis, Diyar- 
bakir, Elazig, Erzincan, Erzurum, Gaziantep, Hakkari, Hatay, Igdir, Kahramanma- 
ras, Kars, Kilis, Malatya, Mardin, Mus, Sanliurfa, Siirt, Sirnak, Tunceli, and Van. 
Population data for each (NUTS3 level) province for 2015 are obtained from 
https://biruni.tuik.gov.tr/medas/?kn=95 &locale=tr, accessed April 19, 2016. 

5. Batman, for instance, a city on the eastern border of Diyarbakir and with 
a high level of support for the insurgency, made the headlines for women sui- 
cides related to the traumatic experiences caused by political violence in the 
2000s (http://bianet.org/bianet/diger/132297-batman-da-sekiz-kadin). 


CHAPTER 2 


1. As Tripp (2015, 27) notes, not all violent conflicts produce the type of 
social and political change described in the existing literature. She concludes 
that civil wars or wars of national liberation are more likely to prompt social 
change than localized wars, proxy wars, or coups. 
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2. “Cumartesi Anneleri 600 haftadır aynı yerde” [Saturday Mothers Gather 
at the Same Place for 600 weeks] Cumburiyet, September 24, 2016, http://www. 
cumhuriyet.com.tr/haber/turkiye/605 03 0/Cumartesi_Anneleri_600_haftadir 
ayni_yerde.html, accessed September 24, 2016. 

3. Balcells (2012) examines the effects of wartime experiences on political 
identities and behavior using the case of the Spanish Civil War of 1936-1939 
and finds that the outcome is heavily impacted by political cleavages (i.e., left- 
right) salient during the war. 

4. Interview with the author, June 2015, Belgium. 

5. Aspinal (2007, 2009) is a notable exception to which I return in detail in 
chapter 5. 


CHAPTER 3 


1. “The Women of the PKK.” Foreign Affairs, June 3, 2015, https://www. 
foreignaffairs.com/photo-galleries/2015-06-03/women-pkk, accessed August 
IQ, 2017. 

2. This is similar to what social psychologist Michael Billig (1995) calls 
“banal nationalism,” an endemic condition that is quietly reproduced in 
everyday contexts. While ubiquitous, banal nationalism is far from innocent 
or benign. It is the very foundation upon which harmful, frenzied forms of 
nationalism are built. 

3. For a summary of this transformation see Akkaya and Jongerden (2011). 

4. As noted in the introduction, the PKK and the ideology it has embraced 
have shown noticeable changes over the past four decades. My goal here is 
not to offer a detailed account of the group’s ideology but rather to highlight 
aspects of this worldview that speak directly to gender-related issues as well as 
its effects on the process of secularization. 

5. “Secimin Kazanin Kadinlari [The Women Winners of the Elections]” 
http://bianet.org/bianet/siyaset/ 15463 1-secimin-kazanan-kadinlari, accessed 
October 28, 2016. 

6. The DTP was successor of the HADEP, shut down by the Turkish Con- 
stitutional Court on the grounds of having ties with the PKK. 

7. The BDP was the successor of the DTP, banned in 2009 on the grounds 
that it had become a focal point of activities against the indivisible unity of the 
state. 

8. It should be noted, however, that women’s participation in the PKK pre- 
cedes the Fifth Congress and the changes it produced. The First Congress in 
1978 included a female delegate, Sakine Cansiz, who would later become a role 
model for many women activists who joined the movement. Leyla Zana, the 
first Kurdish woman who was elected to parliament in 1991, serves as another 
example of women’s role within the Kurdish movement prior to the establish- 
ment of an independent women’s militia. 
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o. For a summary, see http://www.kjk-online.org/hakkimizda/?lang=en, 
accessed September 24, 2016. 

to. The LTTE case in Sri Lanka offers a useful comparison. As Alison (2003, 
45) argues, despite the LITE’s commitment to women’s liberation, it is seen as 
secondary and “dependent on the struggle” for national liberation. The posi- 
tive changes Alison describes in the roles and actions of women in the LTTE 
case are more of a result of the first mechanism outlined in chapter 2. 

t1. While this formulation is not particularly original and has been criticized 
for being “essentialist,” it has nonetheless engendered noteworthy changes 
(Acik 2014). Al-Ali and Pratt (2011), drawing on the case of the Kurdish wom- 
en’s movement in Iraq, explore the complex relationship between nationalism 
and feminism and reach a similar conclusion that “nationalism per se is not an 
obstacle to women’s rights in Iraqi Kurdistan.” 

12. These statistics are obtained from the Turkish Statistical Institute. 
https://biruni.tuik. gov.tr/secilmisgostergeler/degiskenler UzerindenSorgula. 
do? durum=acKapa& menuNo=69&altMenuGoster=1 &secilenDegiskenList 
esi=#, accessed September 29, 2016. 

13. https://biruni.tuik. gov.tr/secilmisgostergeler/anaSayfa.do?dil=en, 
accessed September 29, 2016. 

14. Unless noted otherwise, all interviews were conducted by the author 
between December 2013 and August 2016. 

15. This variable is significant at the 0.07 level. In light of theoretical argu- 
ments and findings in the existing literature, however, the use of a one-tail test 
is justified and would have provided a significance level of 0.035. Thus the 
positive coefficient on this variable is in line with the hypothesized effect of 
armed conflict on developing positive attitudes toward women. 

16. I re-examined the data with a trichotomous variable that distinguishes 
“no exposure” category from “direct” and “indirect” exposure categories. The 
use of such an alternative categorization yielded very similar results. Since I am 
mainly interested in tackling the relationship between direct exposure and the 
social and political outcomes outlined in this book, I use a dichotomous vari- 
able. 

17. I also used an instrumental variable two-stage least squares ([V-2SLS) 
estimation to account for an endogenous relationship between the outcome 
and primary explanatory variables. Results from these models, using “vot- 
ing for the BDP” as an instrument, showed that the first-stage relationship 
between support for the BDP and exposure to violence is strongly positive. 
Results from the second-stage, however, confirmed the effect of war-related 
violence on having positive attitudes toward women. 

18. I also examined the data by accounting for potential qualitative differ- 
ences between the three provinces. An analysis of the data by adding dummy 
variables to control for differences between the three provinces shows that 
respondents from Sanliurfa and Van provinces had a significantly lower level 
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of support for women as leaders than those from Diyarbakir, the province with 
the highest rate of exposure to violence and support for pro-Kurdish political 
parties. With some minor changes, the findings from these alternative models 
confirmed the main findings reported in tables 5 and 6. 


CHAPTER 4 


1. It is worth mentioning that the effect of the “age” variable on the three 
main outcomes examined in this book is not clear-cut or consistent. Older 
respondents appear to be more supportive of women as leaders (tables 5 and 6). 
The relationship between age and support for democracy seems to be sensitive 
to the choice of statistical method (models 1 and 2 of table 10). The effect of 
this variable on predicting support for the national government, the judiciary, 
and the local governance is not discernible (models 3-5 of table 10). Similarly, 
results from tables 12 and 13 do not paint a consistent picture on the effect of 
“age” on religiosity. While it has no noticeable effect on “importance” in table 
12, the negative coefficient on this variable in table 13 (models 1 and 2) indi- 
cates a lesser religiosity for older respondents. The “age” variable is associated 
with a higher probability of daily prayer in both model 3 of table 12 and model 
4 of table 13. Finally, the results reported in model 5 of table 13 indicate that 
older respondents are more likely to “agree” with the statement that “When- 
ever science and religion conflict, religion is always right” but not in model 4 
of table 12. While this might be a result of measurement and data issues, it is 
in line with studies that have pointed out the “deeply concerning” effect of age 
on several outcomes, including support for democracy and trust in political 
institutions (Foa and Mounk 2016, 7). 

2. The HudaPar participated in the March 30, 2014, local elections and 
received around 90,000 votes, representing 0.2 percent of votes cast nationwide. 
More than half of its total votes came from two Kurdish provinces, Diyarbakir 
(33,196) and Batman (13,206). The withdrawal of the HudaPar contributed to 
the AKP winning an additional seat from Diyarbakir in the November 2015 
general elections. 

3. Ahmet Turk won the elections in Mardin as an independent candidate. 
He was endorsed and supported by the BDP. 


CHAPTER 5 


1. For a more recent and detailed account of Kurdish Hizbullah see Kurt 
(2017). 

2. HudaPar’in Rakibi BDP mi, AK Parti mi? [Who Is HudaPar’s Rival? Is 
It the BDP or the AKP?] http://www.timeturk.com/tr/2012/12/06/partile- 
sen-hizbullah-cemaatinin-yapisi-degil.html, June 12, 2012, accessed May 15, 
2016. 
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3. These data were obtained from the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion of the Republic of Turkey. http://sgb.meb.gov.tr/istatistik/meb_istatis 
tikleri_orgun_egitim_2012_2013.pdf.  http://sgb.meb.gov.tr/meb_iys_dosya 
lar/2016_03/30044345_meb_istatistikleri_orgun_egitim_2015_2016.pdf, 
accessed May 16, 2016. These numbers do not include 1,961 junior (orta) 
Imam Hatip schools. 

4. The Kurdish regions include the following provinces: Agri, Adiyaman, 
Ardahan, Batman, Bingol, Bitlis, Diyarbakir, Elazig, Hakkari, Igdir, Kars, Mar- 
din, Mus, Sirnak, Sanliurfa, Siirt, Tunceli, and Van. Fifteen of these provinces 
have at least 40 percent Kurdish population. Ardahan, Igdir, and Kars prov- 
inces, despite a smaller ratio of Kurdish population, are included due to the 
strong showing of the pro-Kurdish Peoples’ Democratic Party (HDP) in the 
most recent Turkish parliamentary elections. The data on Kurdish population 
was obtained from Mutlu (1996). Mutlu utilizes the data from the 1965 census, 
which is the last census that collected data on the percentage of people who 
spoke Kurdish (or Zazaki) as their primary language, to predict the ratio of 
Kurdish population in 1990. 

5. The data on education are from the Ministry of National Education. 
http://sgb.meb.gov.tr/meb_iys_dosyalar/2016_03/30044345_meb_istatis 
tikleri_orgun_egitim_2015_2016.pdf, accessed May 16, 2016. 

6. Hurriyet, April 17, 2016, http://www.hurriyet.com.tr/erdogan-babama- 
laz-miyiz-turk-muyuz-diye-sordum-40089936, accessed October 31, 2016. 

7. http://www.mynet.com/haber/politika/basbakan-davutoglu-bayram- 
namazini-diyarbakirda-kildi-2088586-1, September 24, 2015, accessed March 
7, 2017. 

8. The Turkish viewpoint deliberately minimized the nationalistic character 
and emphasized its religious aspect. The portrayal of the rebellion as solely a 
religious attempt by reactionary forces against the modern Turkish Republic 
runs counter to the words of the prosecutors of the special courts-martial cre- 
ated to try and punish the perpetrators. The prosecutor, in summing up the 
case against Shaik Said and his collaborators, concluded: “Some of you induced 
by personal egoism, others by foreign council and political jealousies, but all of 
you motivated by the purpose to set up an independent Kurdish state, started 
the revolution” (Jwaideh 2006, 207-9). 


CHAPTER 6 


1. United Nations Press Release, DSG/SM 337, September 6, 2007, http:// 
www.un.org/press/en/2007/dsgsm337.doc.htm, accessed December 1, 2016. 

2. The initial annual death criterion of a minimum of one thousand battle- 
related fatalities a year was first proposed by the Correlates of War (COW) 
Project in the 1970s (Sarkees and Wayman 2010). This coding rule, however, 
was later criticized by others to be too high. Fearon and Laitin (2003) use 
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one hundred deaths a year, whereas Sambanis (2004), pointing out issues with 
using a single cutoff point, argues for a range of five hundred to one thousand 
deaths to code a civil war. Another widely used dataset, the Uppsala Conflict 
Data Program/Peace Research Institute in Oslo (UCDP/PRIO) Armed Con- 
flict Dataset, employs a much lower threshold, twenty-five annual battle deaths 
(Gleditsch et al. 2002). 

3. These events, often characterized as genocide, resulted in an estimated 
two million Armenian and Assyrian deaths (Rafter 2016, 229). 

4. The detrimental effect language has on socioeconomic development is 
striking. As Laitin and Ramachandran (2016, 458) summarize, “if a country 
like Zambia were to adopt Mambwe instead of English as its official language, 
it would move up 44 positions on the HDI ranking and become similar to a 
country like Paraguay in human developments levels.” 

5. “Millions Gather in Istanbul for Raucous Democracy Rally,” Deutsche 
Welle, August 7, 2016, http://www.dw.com/en/millions-gather-in-istanbul-for- 
raucous-democracy-rally/a-19455006, accessed December 1, 2016. It is also 
worth mentioning that the alleged mastermind of the failed military coup— 
Fethullah Gulen and his network of thousands in the Turkish police, army, 
and judiciary—was not only a close ally of the Turkish president and his AKP 
until they turned on each other in 2011, but also was responsible for detaining 
and arresting thousands of Kurdish human rights activists on largely made-up 
charges. 

6. Saracoglu (2009) conceptualizes these sentiments as “exclusive recogni- 
tion,” producing and reproducing the negative perception of Kurdishness in 
the Turkish urban space. 

7. The goal here is to highlight cultural impediments to peace, not to cat- 
egorically deny the presence of many liberal minded pro-democracy Turks, 
some of whom have paid a high price for calling for a peaceful coexistence with 
the Kurds. It should be noted the HDP’s electoral success on June 7, 2015, was 
in part driven by this small albeit significant group’s support for the party as a 
way of curtailing Islamist AKP’s power. 

8. Volkan, ignoring the century-long ban on the Kurdish language as a 
factor that explains why today many Kurds cannot speak Kurdish, voices the 
widespread state propaganda that the PKK leader does not speak Kurdish. 
Notwithstanding several examples of nationalist leaders who could not speak 
or were not fluent in the language of the people they claimed to represent (e.g., 
Zionist leader Theodor Herzl, the Algerian Ferhat Abbas, and Irish nationalist 
leaders, see, for instance, Neuberger 2014, 21), the PKK leader in fact is fluent 
in Kurdish. 

9. Barkey and Fuller (1997, 60) estimate the yearly direct cost of the conflict 
at anywhere between 2 and 3 percent of the Turkish GDP. This figure does not 
include indirect costs such as the opportunity cost of insurrection, lost tour- 
ism revenues, or lost industrial output. Costalli, Moretti, and Pischedda (2017) 
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examine the war-induced economic costs and find an annual average loss of 
about 2 percent GDP per capita in Turkey due to the Kurdish conflict. While 
this figure appears to be lower than the annual average loss of 17.5 percent of 
GDP per capita for the twenty war-torn countries included in the study, the 
authors warn that the limited impact may be due to the fact that the conflict 
might have disproportionally affected the Kurdish southeast. They observe a 
decline of about 12 percent of GDP per capita for the years 1997-1999, one of 
the most intense time periods in the conflict. 

ro. Ergin (2014, 323), pointing out the changing nature of Kurdish question, 
argues that Kurdishness in Turkey is “in the process of acquiring racial charac- 
teristics,” dashing hopes of peaceful coexistence between the two peoples. 

11. “6-7 Ekimin’in Aci Bilancosu” [The Sad Toll of 6-7 October], Hurriyet, 
November 6, 2014, http://www.hurriyet.com.tr/6-7-ekim-in-aci-bilancosu- 
50-olu-27525777, accessed September 6, 2016. 

12. While the PKK insurgency is often referred to as the “29th Kurd- 
ish rebellion,” Mehmet Ali Birand, a veteran journalist, citing a report from 
a retired Turkish army officer, lists at least thirty-seven Kurdish rebellions 
since the early nineteenth century, twenty-four of which occurred after 1920. 
“Bugune Kadar Kac Kurt Isyani Oldu” [How Many Kurdish Rebellions Have 
Occurred?], Hurriyet, January 2, 2008, http://www.hurriyet.com.tr/bugune- 
kadar-kac-kurt-isyani-oldu-7957402, accessed April 4, 2017. 

13. “Questions and Answers about the Democratic Opening Process: The 
National Unity and Brotherhood Project” January 2010, http://www.akparti. 
org.tr/upload/documents/acilim22011011.pdf, accessed December 13, 2016. 

14. As of April 2017, the government had jailed thirteen HDP members of 
parliament on terrorism charges, detained more than five thousand HDP party 
officials, and seized the vast majority of all municipalities (82 out of 103) won 
by the Kurdish party in the 2014 local elections (Phillips 2017). 

15. “Trustee Removes Monument Built after Uludere Incident in Southeast- 
ern Turkey,” Hurriyet Daily News, January 9, 2017, http://www.hurriyetdaily 
news.com/trustee-removes-monument-built-after-uludere-incident-in-south 
eastern-turkey.aspx? pagel D=238 &nID=108304&NewsCatID=341, accessed 
January 23, 2017. For a detailed account of the incident, widely referred to as 
the Roboski Massacre especially among the Kurds, see Geerdink (2015). 


CHAPTER 7 


1. This is in line with studies that have pointed to the link between leftist 
ideology and gains in women’s rights at the country level (Hughes and Paxton 
2008; Thames and Williams 2015). 

2. The PJAK (Party of Free Life of Kurdistan in Iran) and People’s Muja- 
hedeen of Iran (commonly referred to the Mujahedeen-e-Khalg, or MEK) are 
also listed within this category. It should be noted that the PJAK is often con- 
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sidered to be an “extension” of or “inspired” by the PKK. Although the MEK 
has engaged in a low-intensity conflict against Iran since 1979, it neither poses 
a significant threat to the regime nor does it have a sizable social base in Iran. 
The UCDP Conflict Termination dataset treats the MEK case as “inactive,” 
failing to fulfill the criteria used to code a conflict (Kreutz 2010). 

3. “Armenian, Assyrian Writing Removed from Sur Municipality Building in 
Diyarbakir,” The Armenian Weekly, December 9g, 2016, http://armenianweekly. 
com/2016/12/09/armenian-assyrian-writing-removed/, accessed December 9, 
2016. 
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